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XhERE  is  only  one  basis  for  good  will  and  mutually  profitable  business  relations  — 

CONFIDENCE! 

Leading  retailers  have  demonstrated  their  confidence  in  the  trade-mark  "BEMBERG.”* 
Through  their  cooperation  the  beauty,  quality  and  value  of  Bemberg  rayon  is  known  to  millions 
of  women — the  name  "BEMBERG”  has  become  a  BUY  word  throughout  the  United  States. 

American  Bemberg  Corporation  is  justly  proud  of  the  fact  that  retail  merchants  advertise  and  feature 
merchandise  of  Bemberg  rayon  with  confidence  that  it  will  deliver  satisfaction  and  build  repeat  business. 
There  is  only  one  Bemberg  rayon. 


BEMBERG 


CORPORATION 


AMERICAN 


261  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 


BEMBERG  is  the  registered  trade-mark  of  AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 


THE  SPOOL  COTTON  COMPANY 

350  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


DO  YOU 

BUY  THREAD 

BY  BRAND  NAME  f 


“■»  j'RS.  A,  when  you  buy  thread  do  you  ask  for  a  spool  of 
lYJ.  thread  or  for  a  particular  brand?”  This  question  was 
asked  in  a  survey  by  Crossley,  Inc.  of  8,000  housewives  in  27 
states  .  .  .  New  England,  East,  Central,  South  and  West.  “A 
particular  brand,”  was  the  answer  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
women  gave.  And  their  work-baskets  told  us  u'hat  brands  they 


preferred  in  both  Mercerized  and  Six  Cord  black  and  white. 
They  were  Clark’s  O.  N.  T.  and  J.  &  P.  Coats.  Reasons  given  for 
this  overwhelming  brand  preference?  “The  thread  is  stronger.” 
“Good  quality.”  “Seldom  splits  or  kinks  in  the  machine.” 
“My  mother  always  used  it.”  Here  is  good-will  that  makes  sell¬ 
ing  easy... that  speeds  up  your  turnover... piles  up  your  profits. 


Sell  the  Brands  Thai  Need  Less  Selling 


CLARK’S 


J.  &  P.  COATS 
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WINTER  SPORTS 

WE  come  now  to  the  decline  of  the  year, 
with  retail  activities  centering  almost  en¬ 
tirely  around  the  winter  needs  and  desires 
of  the  public. 

Perhaps  your  store  has  charted  its  course  in 
connection  with  winter  sports.  It  may  be  that  in 
former  years  you  have  been  among  the  leaders 
who  have  grasped  this  idea  and  built  much  of 
your  promotion  work  around  it. 

Possibly  you  are  among  those  retailers  who  last 
year  prepared  for  winter  sports  and  found  that 
everything  was  ready  except  the  winter  weather, 
so  that  you  were  obliged  to  sacrifice,  or  carry 
over,  substantial  lots  of  skis  and  skates  and  winter 
six)rts  wear.  If  so,  your  disposition  will  be  to 
approach  the  idea  more  cautiously  this  year. 

And  yet  the  interest  in  winter  sports  is  one  of 
the  most  vital  promotion  opportunities  which  has 
been  presented  in  recent  years.  It  is  something 
which  all  retailers  should  recognize  as  worthy  of 
support  and  encouragement.  Developed  to  its 
ultimate  the  winter  sports  craze  should  result  in 
a  tremendous  increase  in  demands  for  merchan¬ 
dise  of  all  sorts. 

Almost  without  regard  for  the  immediate  re¬ 
turns,  the  idea  should  be  pushed  with  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  we  are  building  W  the  future. 

Like  so  many  other  things  upon  which  retail¬ 
ers  have  learned  to  build  business  the  important 
element  in  winter  sports  is  a  sentiment. 

If  skiing  and  skating  and  tobogganing  were 
undertaken  only  by  experts  it  would  present  a 
small  field  indeed.  We  know  that  the  number  of 
girls  who  can  pirouette  on  flashing  skate  blades 
is  limited.  We  know  that  the  ability  to  balance 
on  skis  and  negotiate  complicated  curves  on  steep 
mountainsides  clad  in  snow  is  something  not  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  majority  of  men  and  women.  But 
there  is  a  universal  appeal  in  'such  things.  We 
dramatize  the  idea  of  flying  and  graceful  bodies 
finding  health  and  charm  in  the  winter  out-doors. 

The  prospect  of  rosy  cheeks  without  benefit  of 
cosmetics,  of  appetites  sharpened  by  exercise  in 
winter  air,  is  alluring  to  young  and  old  alike.  We 
instinctively  long  to  make  the  try  ourselves  and, 
even  though  a  skiing  expedition  to  the  majority 
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is  little  more  than  a  romp  in  the  snow,  a  skating 
jjarty  largely  a  succession  of  flops  on  the  ice  and 
strained  and  tired  ankles,  these  things  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  lot  of  romance. 

As  always,  the  less  expert  the  person  who  in¬ 
dulges  in  winter  sports  the  more  equipment  he 
will  require.  Persons  with  such  hobbies  make  fine 
customers.  It  will  pay  to  encourage  them.  Sonja 
Henie  with  a  pair  of  98  cent  ice  skates  probably 
could  put  up  a  real  exhibition,  although  there  is 
no  reason  why  she  should  use  such  equipment, 
while  the  veriest  dub  will,  of  course,  expect  re¬ 
sults  in  proportion  to  the  expensiveness  of  things 
he  buys.  Always  lack  of  skill  prompts  the  hobby¬ 
ist  to  reinforce  himself  with  more  and  better  ac¬ 
cessories. 

Developed  to  its  ultimate,  winter  sports  are 
destined  to  have  a  profound  influence  upon  the 
great  mass  of  consumers.  Adult  enthusiasm  for 
sports  increases  not  only  the  enthusiasm  of  chil¬ 
dren  for  those  same  sports  but  provides  greater 
opportunity  for  them  to  engage  in  such  pas¬ 
times.  There  never  w'as  a  golf  enthusiast  who 
didn’t  want  his  son  to  take  up  the  game  as  soon 
as  he  could  swing  a  club.  Similarly  the  growth  of 
winter  sports  among  young  adults  will  mean  a 
great  renaissance  of  similar  sports  among  the 
children  with  increased  demand  for  equipment. 

These  popular  hobbies  also  have  a  way  oi  ex¬ 
ercising  wide  influence  upon  many  other  lines  of 
merchandise  and  even  have  the  effect  of  changing 
national  habits.  Methods  of  entertaining  are  like¬ 
ly  to  be  affected.  Fashion  also  takes  cognizance 
of  such  things.  The  vogue  of  winter  sports  is 
causing  the  winter  vacation  to  become  the  ac¬ 
cepted  thing  and  devotees  of  winter  sports,  and 
those  who  go  more  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  and  the 
atmosphere  created,  are  finding  scores  of  winter 
resorts  which  offer  fascinating  entertainment. 

More  than  that,  enthusiasts  of  any  sport,  how¬ 
ever  seasonal,  have  a  way  of  carrying  their  sports 
over  into  other  seasons.  The  rotogravure  sections 
have  shown  us  this  last  summer  pictures  of  folks 
skiing  on  the  sand  dunes  near  the  seashore.  Thus 
what  starts  out  as  winter  sport  may  well  develop 
into  an  all-the-year-round  pastime.  The  next 
step  in  the  way  of  skiing  probably  will  be  the 
invention  of  skis  with  roller  bearings  so  that  they 
may  be  used  on  wood  or  metal  ski-slides  and 
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thus  the  sport  may  invade  regions  where  snow 
is  never  seen. 

In  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  its  editors  have 
collected  a  lot  of  useful  information  about  the 
winter  sports  vogue.  Read  it  carefully  and  make 
impressive  preparation  to  give  a  boost  to  the  idea. 
Capitalize  it  intelligently  and  without  throwing 
away  natural  caution.  In  this  way  it  may  be  made 
to  pay  at  once  but,  whatever  its  immediate  re- 
suit$,  recognize  that  it  is  a  great  and  growing 
thing  which  will  have  far-reaching  effect  upon 
your  merchandising  picture. 

Your  public  is  interested  and  you  as  a  retailer 
also  must  be  interested. 

MR.  FOX  SPEAKING 

At  the  meeting  in  Washington,  last  week,  of 
Retailers’  National  Council,  Irving  C.  Fox,  of 
our  Washington  office,  made  a  little  statement 
concerning  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  we  wish  every  member  of  this 
Association  might  have  been  present  to  hear  it. 

The  tenor  of  Mr.  Fox’s  remarks  was  the  in¬ 
creasing  difficulty  that  retailers  are  going  to  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  effort  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Commission.  He  explained  that  although  the 
Wheeler-Lea  amendment  considerably  increased 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
has  made  it  possible  for  the  Commission  to  initiate 
action  against  business  concerns  on  its  own  mo¬ 
tion — without,  as  heretofore,  requiring  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  some  person  alleging  to  be  damaged  by 
the  business  act  complained  of — the  Commission 
is  resorting  to  the  use  of  this  new  authority  only 
slowly.  This  is  because,  first,  the  Commission 
already  has  a  large  number  of  cases  to  dispose  of, 
and,  second,  the  Commission  is  extremely  reason¬ 
able. 

Mr.  Fox  warns  us,  however,  that  the  pressure 
of  the  Commission  against  business  concerns 
which  violate  its  rulings  is  soon  to  become  increas¬ 
ingly  severe.  He  pointed  out  that  several  cases 
recently  have  been  brought  against  retailers  who 
have  violated  the  rayon  regulations.  Considering 
the  character  of  the  retailers  who  have  thus  been 
involved,  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  these  viola¬ 
tions  were  unintentional,  but,  Mr.  Fox  says, 
“What  is  the  Commission  to  do?  As  the  Com¬ 
missioners  point  out,  the  law  definitely  puts  cer¬ 
tain  responsibility  on  them  and  does  not  say — 
‘overlook  it  if  you  think  it  was  not  intentional.’  ’’ 

Among  recent  incidents  w'hich  show  the  alert¬ 
ness  and  the  intention  of  the  Commission,  Mr. 
Fox  cited  the  case  of  a  store  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
which  had  the  misfortune  to  make  a  mistake  in 
its  advertising.  The  advertised  price  of  a  certain 
item  should  have  been  $1.99  but  the  dollar  was 
dropped  and  the  price  as  presented  was  $.99.  The 
store,  apparently,  endeavored  to  make  its  custom¬ 
ers  realize  it  was  a  mistake  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  stepped  in  with  a  complaint  against 
the  store.  This  was  possible  because  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  under  federal  law. 

Mr.  Fox’s  point  was  that  retailers  should  face 
the  facts.  Times  have  changed  and  those  retailers 
who  wish  to  continue  successfully  and  profitably 


in  the  retail  business  must  recognize  these  changes 
and  meet  them.  He  expressed  the  strong  belief 
that  there  is  little  that  the  Commission  will  re¬ 
quire  that  retailers  cannot  comply  with  but  that 
it  would  mean  some  trouble  and  perhaps  some 
irritation. 

On  the  subject  of  consumer  interest  in  the 
Commission’s  regulations  he  commented  that  it  is 
remarkable  to  see  how  in  recent  months  the  char¬ 
acter  of  consumer  representation  in  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  hearing's  has  changed.  Whereas  six  months 
ago  representation  for  the  consumer  was  limited 
to  the  professional  consumer  element,  the  farm 
women  are  now  coming  to  Washington  to  make 
their  wishes  known. 

Here  is  something  which  every  retailer  should 
take  seriously  to  heart.  We  have  been  telling  you 
these  things  for  a  year  now  and  to  many  stores 
what  we  have  been  saying  is  still  strange  and  be¬ 
yond  understanding.  The  time  has  come  when 
all  stores  of  character  and  responsibility  must  give 
more  direct  consideration  to  consumer  demands 
for  informative  labeling  and  to  insure  desirable 
quality  in  merchandise.  This  movement  should  be 
a  voluntary  one  on  the  part  of  stores.  If  it  is 
not,  there  is  strong  likelihood  that  they  will  be 
compelled  to  comply  by  the  force  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  behind  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

And — as  we  have  said  before — there  is  no  good 
will  gained  in  being  smoked  out. 

PROTECT  THE  RETAIL  MARKET 

The  time  has  come  when  retailers  individually 
and  collectively  should  give  serious  thought  to 
the  problem  of  protecting  the  retail  market. 

Tremendous  increases  are  being  made  in  the 
amount  of  annual  volume  which  is  being  lost  to 
retail  stores  through  manufacturers  and  whole¬ 
salers  selling  direct  to  consumers. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  disposition  on  the  part 
of  sensible  retailers  to  assume  that  consumers 
can  be  compelled  to  buy  only  in  retail  stores,  nor 
to  deny  complete  freedom  of  choice  to  consumers 
to  buy  where  and  how  they  may  choose. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  retailers  endeavored 
to  establish  certain  facts.  These  perhaps  can  be 
stated  about  as  follows : 

1 —  Manufacturers  who  distribute  a  considerable 
part  of  their  product  through  the  established 
channels  of  retail  trade  should  not  feel  free  to 
sell  to  the  customers  of  the  retailers  who  handle 
their  lines. 

2 —  Manufacturers  who  choose  to  sell  direct  to 
the  consumer  cannot  be  prevented  from  so  doing 
but  such  manufacturers  should  not  seek  to  use 
the  machinery  of  retail  distribution,  with  which 
they  are  competing,  and  they  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  convey  to  the  consuming  public  the  im¬ 
pression  that  they  are  selling  at  wholesale  prices 
when  such  is  not  the  fact. 

3 —  The  public  should  be  brought  to  realize  that 
in  the  distribution  of  merchandise  certain  costs 
are  incurred  which  are  inevitable  and  inescapable 
no  matter  who  does  the  distributing.  When  a 
manufacturer  goes  past  the  processes  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  undertakes  also  to  distribute  his  goods 
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at  that  point  he  is  acting  as  a  distributor  and  not 
as  a  manufacturer.  Therefore  for  such  a  distribu¬ 
tor  to  imply  that  because  he  also  manufactures 
there  is  no  cost,  or  charge  for  distribution,  is 
obviously  a  misstatement  of  fact. 

4 —  Manufacturers  and  wholesalers  who  carry  on 
arrangements  with  banks  and  trust  companies  and 
large  industrial  concerns  under  which  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  such  institutions  may  have  access  to 
their  salesrooms  and  buy  at  wholesale  or  pre¬ 
tended  wholesale  prices,  or  at  discounts  from  nor¬ 
mal  retail  prices,  should  have  the  decency  to  let 
their  retail  customers  know  of  this  practice  so 
that  such  retail  customers  may  have  the  chance 
to  determine  whether  they  wish  to  continue  to 
buy  and  sell  the  products  of  such  manufacturers 
or  do  business  with  such  banks. 

5 —  Banks  and  industrial  corporations  which 
follow  the  practice  of  encouraging  their  employees 
to  buy  through  wholesalers  and  manufacturers 

.should  be  invited  to  consider  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  contributing  to  the  tearing  down  of  the 
very  economic  system  upon  which  their  own  hopes 
of  continued  success  must  depend. 

The  time  has  come  when  some  of  these  facts 
should  be  faced  and  the  general  public,  the  poli¬ 
ticians  and  the  industrialists  brought  to  realize 
that  retailing  is  no  parasitical  occupation — no 
haphazard  system  of  highway  robbery.  The  re¬ 
tailer  performs  a  valuable  and  indispensable  eco¬ 
nomic  function  and  it  is  about  time  our  trade 
began  to  display  its  backbone.  The  retailer  is  well 
supplied  with  backbone,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  he  takes  whatever  comes  without  howling  for 
federal  aid. 

When  the  chest-heavy  industrialists  and  bank¬ 
ers  have  worked  their  way  up  the  line  behind 
the  farmer  and  dipped  into  the  public  funds  to 
keep  them  going,  they  can  sit  back  and  look  down 
their  noses  at  retailing  without  ever  a  conscious 
thought  of  the  life  and  stability  which  retailers 
contribute  to  the  entire  economic  picture. 

The  time  has  come  when  retailers  should  make 
a  definite  stand  for  the  protection  of  their  own 
retail  market. 

CONCERNING  DEMONSTRATIONS 

September  16,  1938 

As  this  is  written  the  last  minute  preparations 
for  the  National  Retail  Demonstration  are  under 
wav  in  approximately  two  hundred  towns  and  cit¬ 
ies  throughout  the  United  States. 

No  one  can  now  know  what  effect  next  week’s 
Demonstration  may  have  upon  the  business  of 
this  country.  We  believe  participation  in  the  Re¬ 
tail  Demonstration  will  bring  an  increase  of  sales 
in  all  those  cities  where  the  idea  is  taken  up  with 
a  vim.  It  is  not  impossible  that,  when  we  look 
back  a  year  from  now  and  study  a  wave-line  chart 
showing  the  road  over  which  American  business 
has  come,  we  shall  recognize  the  week  of  Septem¬ 
ber  19th,  1938,  as  the  great  turning  point.  We 
hope  that  may  be  so. 

However,  this  we  can  say  now — the  retail  trade 
already  has  made  its  greatest  demonstration,  be¬ 
fore  ever  the  week  for  that  purpose  has  arrived. 


Retailers  have  demonstrated  certain  important 
things  beyond  the  peradventure  of  a  doubt : 

First: — They  have  demonstrated  that  they  are 
organized.  It  was  not  until  August  5th  that  it 
was  decided  to  advise  the  retail  trade  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  such  a  united  movement.  Unless  retailers 
had  been  well  organized  it  would  have  been  quite 
impossible  even  to  get  word  of  this  movement  to 
them.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  our  retail 
organizations — national,  state  and  local — are  ef¬ 
fective  and  active. 

Second : — Retailers  have  demonstrated  that 
they  will  follow  intelligent,  disinterested  leader¬ 
ship.  That  is  important  for  the  future. 

Third: — It  has  likewise  been  demonstrated  that 
retailers  can  cooperate.  Despite  the  inevitable  dif¬ 
ferences  in  size,  type  and  quality  among  the 
stores,  they  have  found  it  possible  to  cooperate. 
That  is  a  factor  of  the  utmost  importance.  It 
alone  is  well  worth  all  the  trouble  and  expense 
involved  in  the  Retail  Demonstration. 

We  believe  the  Retail  Demonstration  is  going 
to  produce  more  business  at  once.  However,  even 
if  it  does  not  result  in  one  additional  dollar  of 
sales  it  will  be  well  worth  all  the  effort  that  has 
gone  into  it,  provided  retailers  everywhere  are 
making  a  sincere  and  special  effort  to  sell  retail¬ 
ing,  as  a  trade,  to  the  public. 

No  intelligent  business  man  can  look  out  on 
the  contemporary  American  scene  with  complete 
composure.  Things  have  been  happening  and 
other  things  may  happen.  We  believe  the  genius 
of  common  sense  resides  so  markedly  in  the 
American  public  that  they  are  about  at  the  point 
where  that  common  sense  is  reasserting  itself. 
Any  professional  prestidigitator  could  go  into 
the  jungles  of  the  Congo  and  convince  the  natives 
he  could  draw  milk  from  an  empty  bottle,  but  the 
American  people  are  normally  sufficiently  sane  to 
know  that  you  can’t  get  more  out  of  anything  than 
there  is  in  it.  Flashy  tricks  may  confuse  some 
of  the  people  for  a  time  but  common  sense  eventu¬ 
ally  reasserts  itself. 

However,  it  also  seems  certain  that  many  things 
are  going  to  change.  It  is  important  that  as  change 
is  called  for  it  shall  be  a  change  to  sounder  things. 

Hence  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a 
great  trade  like  retailing  should  be  understood 
by  the  general  public,  and  by  the  publicists  in 
order  that  it  may  exercise  its  proper  influence 
on  the  future. 

Don’t  take  it  for  granted  that  retailing  is  under¬ 
stood.  That  is  not  so.  Retailers  have  been  so 
busy  selling  merchandise  that  they  have  had  no 
time  to  sell  their  own  calling.  Only  this  morning 
we  received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  outstanding 
men  of  our  trade  in  which  he  said,  “Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  I  am  convinced  that  the  retail  indus¬ 
try  has  not  been  sold  to  the  public  and  that  few 
people  realize  the  great  part  it  plays  in  the  life 
of  the  entire  community.’’ 

If  this  is  so — and  unquestionably  it  is  so — sure¬ 
ly  it  is  the  truest  wisdom  for  us  to  go  about  the 
job  at  once. 

The  Retail  Demonstration  has  provided  the  op¬ 
portunity.  We  are  hopeful  retailers  have  taken 
full  advantage  of  it. 
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WITH  hearty  approval  by  President  Roosevelt  as  well  as  other  leaders  of  economic  and 
political  thought  in  America,  including  Governor  Lehman  of  New  York  and  Daniel  C.  Roper, 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  thousands  of  merchants  this  month  in  all  sections  of  the  country 
have  joined  hands  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  importance  of  retailing  in  the  business  structure  of  the  nation. 

Putting  their  “best  foot  forward,”  in  cooperation  with  the  program  of  the  National  Retail 
Demonstration,  America’s  retailers  are  inviting  the  public  to  come  into  their  stores  this  month 
especially,  and  give  thought  to  the  boundless  service  retailing  contributes  to  the  everyday  life 
of  America.  In  this  way  merchants  aim  to  lay  special  emphasis  on  the  solid,  substantial  founda¬ 
tion  of  American  business  in  order  to  stress  confidence  in  the  future.  This  is  retailing’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  nation’s  confidence  building  program. 


A  Call  for  Consumer  Cooperation 

Extracts  from  the  address  with  which  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  Daniel  C.  Roper  inaugu¬ 
rated  National  Retail  Demonstration  Week. 


The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  and  other  national, 
state,  and  local  retail  organiza¬ 
tions  are  today  inaugurating  a 
nation-wide  cooperative  movement 
known  as  “National  Retail  Demon¬ 
stration  Week.”  This  campaign  is 
all  the  name  implies — an  educational 
demonstration  for  the  information 
of  the  public  on  the  functions,  ser¬ 
vice,  facilities,  and  merchandising 
opportunities  offered  by  diversified 
retailers  throughout  the  country. 

This  movement,  therefore,  directly 
concerns  you — ^the  130  million  con¬ 
sumers  in  this  country,  who,  after 
meeting  needs  for  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter,  still  desire  other  things 
that  go  to  make  up  a  reasonalde 
standard  of  living.  It  means  tliat 
retailers  throughout  the  48  states 
and  here  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  are  inviting  the  public  to  their 
attractive  sales  rooms  to  become 
aware  of  the  great  variety  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  the  excellence  of  the  ser¬ 
vice,  and  the  fairness  of  tlieir  prices. 
They  want  their  customers  to  see 
how  a  retail  store  functions  and  how 
it  is  constantly  striving  to  perform 
services  desired  by  the  public. 
m  *  * 

A  visit  to  as  many  stores  as  ^los- 
sible  should  prompt  the  consumer 
to  reflect  consciously  on  the  com¬ 
bination  of  capital  invested  in  retail 
stores,  on  the  large  numbers  of  peo¬ 
ple  employed,  on  the  essential  value 
of  retail  service  and  on  how  a  pur¬ 
chase  of  goods  by  a  retailer’s  cus¬ 
tomer  begins  a  new  cycle — another 
order  to  the  manufacturer,  more 
employment  in  factories,  in  trans¬ 
portation  and  among  the  producers 
of  raw  materials. 

You  may  wonder  why  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  is  interested  in 
having  you  visit  the  stores  from 
which  you  usually  purchase  but 
with  a  new  point  of  view.  The  an¬ 
swer  is  a  very  simple  one.  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  seeing  the 
retailers  of  this  country-,  as  well  as 
the  wholesalers  and  manufacturers. 


sell  goods  and  services  at  the  low¬ 
est  possible  prices  consistent  with 
quality  and  service.  Some  of  the 
costs  of  operating  any  type  of  retail 
store,  whether  it  be  a  so-called  ser¬ 
vice  store  or  a  so-called  cash  and 
carry  store,  are  prompted  by  you 
and  the  millions  of  other  consumers 
who  require  or  make  use  of  all 
kinds  of  special  services. 

Every  time  a  retailer  is  requested 
to  perform  a  service,  it  costs  money. 
The  amount  may  be  large  or  it  may 
be  small,  but  if  you  multiply  your 
requests  by  78  million  other  con¬ 
sumers  over  the  age  of  21 ;  if  you 
multiply  the  first  store  whose  name 
occurs  to  you  by  1  million  600 
thousand;  if  you  add  the  number 
of  store  workers  to  a  total  of  nearly 
6  million;  and,  if  you  realize  that 
total  purchases  last  year  were  about 
$40  billion,  you  can  appreciate  the 
effect  of  requests  for  services. 

*  *  * 

The  lowering  of  retail  prices 
therefore  involves  the  cooperation 
of  all  the  units  of  distribution,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  manufacturer  and 
ending  with  the  consumer.  The 
money  spent  with  retailers  goes  to 
pay  for  four  major  items.  These 
are:  Labor  of  the  millions  of  men 
and  women  who  produce  and  dis¬ 
tribute  what  we  consume;  rent  for 
the  land  and  buildings  where  the 
products  are  grown,  manufactured, 
and  distributed ;  interest  on  the 
capital  needed  to  carry  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  our  Nation;  and  profits  to 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  plan  and  conduct 
American  industry  and  trade. 
Roughly,  more  than  half  of  all  re¬ 
tail  operating  expenses  go  directly 
to  the  account  of  wages,  which  can¬ 
not  be  curtailed  if  purchasing  power 
is  to  be  maintained.  Thus,  in  the 
retail  phase  of  distribution,  the  com¬ 
petitive  situation  itself  is  the  best 
assurance  that  management  will 
continue  to  seek  efficiency. 

In  his  capacity  as  purchasing 
agent  for  the  consumer,  the  retailer 


has  an  opportunity  and  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  render  two  services  of  far- 
reaching  influence.  First,  he  must 
study  changing  trends  in  consumer 
tastes  and  attitudes  and  bring  them 
to  the  attention  of  manufacturers. 
Second,  he  must  bring  new  inven¬ 
tions  and  articles  to  the  attention  of 
consumers.  In  this  way  he  is  a 
guide  to  the  manufacturer  and  a 
pioneer  in  raising  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  consumer. 

*  *  * 

The  public  also  has  a  part  to  play 
in  lowering  prices.  The  more  goods 
are  made  and  sold,  the  lower  will 
be  the  costs  of  manufacturing  and 
distributing  them.  Many  thrift- 
minded  people  who  have  ample  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  as  reflected  by  bank 
deposits,  often  deny  themselves 
wanted  goods  and  services  needless¬ 
ly,  because  of  a  mistaken  idea  of 
self-denial.  This  is  sometimes  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  idea  that  goods  may 
be  cheaper  in  the  future  and  that 
deferred  buying  is  economically 
prudent  in  the  case  of  articles 
wanted  today.  Those  who  refrain 
from  buying  when  conditions  are 
favorable  are  impeding  their  own  as 
well  as  the  general  welfare. 

The  retail  industry  of  the  United 
States  has  made  great  progress 
in  encouraging  consumer  interest 
through  offering  greater  values, 
improved  service,  and  meeting  the 
changing  habits  and  demands  of  the 
public.  Conditions  require  that 
manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and 
transportation  units  also  put  their 
best  foot  forward  and  do  the  usual 
job  better  than  it  has  ever  been 
done  before.  Nowhere  in  the  world 
are  people  so  consistently  well 
served  or  is  greater  effort  being 
made  to  perform  that  service  more 
economically.  This  is  prompting 
the  public  to  form  a  more  favorable 
attitude  toward  business. 

Good  stores  are  essentially  the 
expression  of  a  good  community. 
They  should  be  regarded  with  the 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S 


National  Demonstration 
Replaces 

National  Conversation 


— SAUL  UOHN 
President,  City  Stores  Company  and  National  Hetail  Dry  Coods  Association 


The  Responsibility  of  Retailing: 

Because  we  are  truly  a  great  Trade  Association, 
we  asked  ourselves: 

(1)  Can  Retailing  as  an  industry  do  something 
collectively  to  help  recovery,  and  to  indicate 
a  keen  sense  of  social  and  economic  responsi¬ 
bility  ? 

(2)  Have  we  the  obligation  to  facilitate  trade  in 
a  nationwide  way  and  in  our  own  practical 
manner  stimulate  a  more  durable  recovery, 
with  all  the  beneficial  effects  of  increased  em¬ 
ployment  and  purchasing  power  ? 

National  Retail  Demonstration  was  the  result. 

Business  Leadership: 

For  some  years  we  have  awaited  a  steady  level 
of  durable  goods  production.  Production,  the 
chief  goal  and  measure  of  our  national  wealth, 
is  divided  into  Consumer  Goods,  of  which  produc¬ 
tion  is  probably  eighty  per  cent  of  normal,  and 
Capital  Goods,  of  which  production  is  consider¬ 
ably  below  normal.  This  production  depends 
somewhat  upon  long-term  money.  For  reasons 
thoroughly  understood,  long-term  money  will  not 
come  out.  When  money  fails  to  work,  men  fail 
to  work. 

This  country  has  the  necessary  elements  for 
recovery — abundance  of  credit,  adequate  inven¬ 
tories  and  no  real  strain  in  our  financial  structure. 
We  do  not  suffer  materially  from  economic 
troubles ;  our  troubles  are  presently  largely  politi¬ 
cal  and  psychological.  In  this  period,  real  turn¬ 
over  of  goods,  money,  employment  and  purchas¬ 
ing  power  is  right  in  our  alley  of  consumer  goods 
production.  Therefore,  w'e  have  a  special  respon¬ 
sibility  to  do  well  the  job  of  distribution.  What¬ 
ever  we  do  to  keep  open  the  gates  of  consumer 
goods  production  must  add  to  economic  health. 

"Normal"  Periods: 

Periodically,  the  world  gets  into  a  state  of  tur¬ 
moil.  It  is  a  simple  philosophy  that  major  cur¬ 
rents  of  life  are  the  direct  result  of  things  done  in 
the  ])ast.  We  face  a  period  in  which  the  march 
of  progress  and  liberalism  will  probably  go  on  for 
a  time.  Out  of  it,  will  come  a  better  world  and  a 
more  durable  economic  system.  There  are  so 
many  fundamentals  that  require  improved  and 
clarified  definitions.  To  paraphrase  a  thoughtful 
document  recently  written  regarding  activities  of 
the  so-called  Anti-Monopoly  Investigation,  a  noted 
publicist  asked,  “Is  it  fair  to  test  the  desirability 
of  any  economic  enterprise  by  its  power  to: 

(a)  furnish  an  adequate  supply  of  goods,  as 
tested  by  normal  markets  and  apparent  need. 

(b)  provide  a  maximum  number  of  people  with 
opportunity  to  make  a  reasonable  living  un¬ 


der  this  process,  without  resort  to  relief 
lines. 

(c)  do  these  things  with  minimum  restriction  on 
the  liberty  and  self-development  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.” 

We  have  seen  political  differences  hashed  and 
rehashed  in  the  papers,  over  the  radio,  and  on  the 
screen  to  the  point  of  futility.  We  mtist  throw  to 
the  winds  any  class-conscious,  crusading  or  politi¬ 
cal  approach  to  our  economic  problems.  Having 
discovered  by  serious  and  careful  study  the  abuses 
that  exist,  we  must  build  sane  standards  of  nation¬ 
al  policy  towards  industry,  labor  and  their  organ¬ 
ization. 

Is  it  time  to  take  the  attitude  that  we  are  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  period,  which  essentially,  is  normal 
and  constructive;  which  pursues  some  ideals  in¬ 
volving  economic  security,  and  during  which,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Old  World,  we  here  are 
at  least  trying  to  solve  our  problems  by  intelli¬ 
gence  rather  than  exhaustion  ?  Is  it  time  to  banish 
the  thinking  which  has  characterized  the  last  few 
years,  and  bid  farewell  to  weeping  and  wishing? 
Conditions  here  are  relatively  much  better  than 
anywhere  else  so  that,  notwithstanding  present 
unemployment,  there  is  ground  for  confidence  in 
the  immediate  future,  barring  the  ravages  of  war. 

Voice  for  Retailing: 

We  have  waited  too  long  for  other  fields  to 
take  the  helm.  There  has  been  enough  “conversa¬ 
tion”  ;  it  is  fitting  that  we  have  a  “demonstration”. 
What  do  we  want  to  demonstrate? 

(a)  We  are  an  indispensable  economic  force. 

(b)  Our  employment  stability  and  total  payroll 
cost  are  important  contributions  to  the  total 
income  and  well  being  of  the  community. 

(c)  We  consider  it  our  main  duty  to  stick  by 
our  guns  and  efficiently  and  courageously 
perform  the  services  for  which  we  are  de¬ 
signed,  and  are  determined  to  carry  out  the 
old  fashioned  idea  that  a  real  help  to  any 
community  is  to  do  our  own  job  well. 

(d)  We  have  clearly  interpreted  the  spirit  of 
the  times  and  significance  of  public  events, 
and,  therefore,  do  not  take  partisan  or  con¬ 
troversial  attitudes.  On  a  factual  basis,  we 
attempt  to  point  out  the  effects  and  conse¬ 
quences  of  legislation  which  attacks  purchas¬ 
ing  power. 

(e)  We  have  confidence  in  ourselves,  in  the  com¬ 
munities  in  which  we  operate,  and  in  the 
country  at  large. 

(f)  The  creation  of  confidence  is  not  one  man’s 
job,  but  rather  the  product  of  the  collective 
courage  of  a  community,  and  the  considered 
judgment  of  all  elements  in  our  national  life. 
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National  Retail  Demonstration 


It  Starts! 


September  19  the  appointed  day!  Alert  retailers 
all  over  the  nation,  working  in  their  individual 
ways  but  working  in  concert,  begin  to  address 
their  publics  on  ONE  theme. 

Confidence  is  the  key  word!  Retailers  try  to  in¬ 
spire  it  in  others  by  showing  it  themselves.  They 
exhibit  their  continuing  courage  in  full  stocks, 
shining  stores,  gallant  displays,  eager  co-workers. 
Their  advertising  carries  inspiration  and  invita¬ 
tion — as  well  as  values. 

Sixty  Cities,  by  press-time  count,  will  cooperate. 
Maybe  more.  Maybe  mony  more — since  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  went  ahead  so  busily  they  forgot 
to  report  progress.  Which  is  all  right  with  us  so 
long  as  we  hear  about  it  eventually. 

The  Silk  Parade  is  the  same  week.  It  has  our 
heartiest  cheers.  Any  store  that  joins  the  Silk 
Parade  is  practically  in  the  Demonstration — and 
vice  versa.  Here  is  real  reciprocity ! 

Furniture  Week  is  our  strong  ally.  Count  in, 
also,  the  Shoe  Retailers  group.  And  others — and 
still  others!  It  ought  to  be  a  great  week  liegin- 
ning  September  19. 

I.A.D.M.  comes  through  strong  with  a  figure  in 
classic  pose  as  prize  for  the  best  National  Retail 
Demonstration  window.  A  photograph,  mailed  to 
N.R.D.G.A.,  is  the  only  requirement. 

Only  One  Regret!  Shortness  of  preparation  peri¬ 
od  and  vacation  absences  made  it  impossible  to 
include  some  powerful  ideas  in  the  progrcun.  Of 
course,  this  is  a  first  effort — and  there  will  be 
other  times. 

Success,  you  Demonstratorsl 


— and  Then? 


Not  a  Week  Only — the  National  Retail  Demon¬ 
stration!  This  selling  by  “glorifying  the  usual” 
(Amos  Parrish  Magazine)  will  continue,  we 
hope,  in  the  daily  practice  of  hundreds  of  stores. 

Coincident  is  the  effort  to  identify  retailing  as 
the  important  economic  and  social  force  which  it 
is.  That  sells  goods  over  the  long  range — so  it 
should  go  on !  That  fortifies  against  future  forays 
by  government  officials  and  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tions — so  it  must  go  on! 

“Good”  Will  Be  Bettered  as  good  comes  of  this 
initial  enterprise!  Six  times  sixty  communities 
should  not  be  an  unwarranted  expectation  in  an¬ 
other  twelve  months.  Rememljer,  the  Demonstra¬ 
tion  is  not  confined  to  N.R.D.G.A.  members. 

Certain  Cities  went  to  work  promptly  and  pur¬ 
posefully.  Merchants  who  have  vision  beyond 
tomorrow’s  sales,  a  vigorous  C.  of  C.,  or  an 
aggressive  Business  Secretary  ....  may  be  the 
answer. 

Other  Cities  will  observe,  or  be  told,  results — 
when  the  start  on  September  19  carries  on  to  a 
happy  holiday  business,  and  the  justification  of 
Demonstration  aims. 

Smaller  Stores  in  many  communities  are  a  field 
for  evangelical  endeavor.  Citing  effects  of  this 
first  concerted  effort,  the  message  of  100^  com¬ 
munity  cooperation  must  be  widely  broadcast. 

Today's  Work  Is  Tomorroids  Sale!  Pioneers 
(such  as  those  that  join  the  National  Retail  Dem¬ 
onstration)  always  do  more  than  their  share.  But 
tough  going  today  often  gets  better  profit  to¬ 
morrow. 

Keep  Up  the  Good  Work! 
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Workman  on  tko  roof  of  B.  AHmon  &  Co. 


New  York  Puts  Its  Best  Foot  Forward 

Retail  stores  in  many  sections  of  the  country  ushered  in  the  Fall  season  this  month  by  definitely 
"putting  their  best  foot  forward" — the  precept  of  the  National  Retail  Demonstration  program.  In  metro¬ 
politan  New  York,  especially,  retailing  gave  substantial  notice  to  the  community  through  the  expenditures 
of  large  sums  of  money  for  remodeling  and  modernizing,  that  it  has  no  doubt  of  the  business  prospect  for 
the  future.  In  fact,  these  stores  showed  plainly  that  they  expect  and  are  prepared  for  a  substantial 
improvement  in  trade  this  fall. 

The  day  after  Labor  Day  witnessed  the  unveiling  to  the  public  of  many  major  changes  in  store  fronts 
and  interiors.  Other  stores  will  present  their  new  “fronts”  inside  and  out  late  this  fall.  No  doubt  some  of 
these  changes  have  long  been  planned,  awaiting  the  psychological  moment  to  execute  them,  and  the  summer 
of  1938  seemed  the  propitious  moment  for  putting  them  into  effect.  In  most  changes  service  and  convenience 
for  customers  was  obviously  the  prime  motive,  while  others  were  limited  to  the  installation  of  new  fix¬ 
tures  and  department  backgrounds  to  create  a  new  atmosphere.  Some  of  these  latter  improvements  were 
basic  department  changes  to  conform  to  modern  display— others  were  minor 
ones,  and  though  made  with  the  apparent  expenditure  of  comparatively  small 
sums  have  given  active  departments  an  entirely  new  and  decorative  appearance. 

Much  of  the  modernization  activity  in  the  New  York  area  went  on  all  summer 
prompted  by  the  need  to  get  the  store  in  readiness  early  for  the  influx  of 
visitors  next  year  to  the  World’s  Fair.  Among  these  1939  visitors  no  doubt 
will  be  many  on  their  first  visit  to  New  York,  some  who  have  never  visited 
any  of  the  large  retail  institutions  of  America.  Retailers  may  well  feel  proud 
of  the  stores  which  will  unofficially  represent  the  retail  trade  to  this  large 
gathering  of  people  from  all  over  the  world,  intent  upon  seeing  the  Fair  and 
other  things  of  interest  which  New  York  City  so  proudly  offers,  including  the  department  stores. 

So  while  the  summer  of  1938  may  have  broken  no  records  in  volume  of  retail  sales,  it  no  doubt  will  long  be 
remembered  for  its  unusual  activity  in  store  modernization.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  and  splendor  of  the 
alterations  in  some  of  New  York’s  well  known  stores  may  be  gathered  from  the  photographs  and  descrip¬ 
tions  on  the  following  pages. 


Virginia  Roekl 


fine  institutional  advertising  around  it. 


IVorsinger 


The  scaffolding 
comes  down 


Unusual  features  of  the  new  windows  are  their  air  conditioning  to  combat 
the  intensity  of  dramatic  lighting  used;  a  telephone  system  to  the  street 
to  facilitate  instructions  to  window  dressers.  Also  somewhat  unusual  was 
that  three  of  the  windows  are  specially  designed  for  the  piece  goods  de¬ 
partment.  (This  department,  also  remodeled,  reported  tremendous  increase 
in  traffic  as  a  result  of  the  windows.)  Macy’s  made  good  promotional  use 
of  the  crowd  attraction  caused  by  the  animated  window  display,  building 


"Little  Theatre" 
fabric  window 


R.  H.  MaCT  &  CO.,  Inc. 

A^MONG  the  remodelling  activities  creating  much  interest  in  New  York 
was  the  change  in  store  front  made  by  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.  During 
the  summer  months  not  only  were  the  main  street  windows  completely 
boarded  but  the  main  entrance  as  well,  and  traffic  was  directed  through  the 
side  entrances.  This  represents  the  first  time  in  the  memory  of  many  old 
timers  in  retailing  that  a  large  store  in  the  metropolitan  district  closed  up 
its  complete  store  front. 


However,  on  the  morning  of  September  6th  the  new  front  and  entrance 
blossomed  forth  to  arouse  the  interest  of  thousands  of  New  Yorkers,  await¬ 
ing  the  unveiling  of  a  new  modern  store  front.  The  window  decorations  were 
especially  interesting,  including  the  little  theatre  feature  in  several  of  the 
windows,  presenting  Macy’s  new  fabrics  in  new  fashions  on  miniature 
mannequins  on  a  revolving  platform.  The  remaining  windows  displayed 
the  new  fashions  in  coats  and  dresses  in  lifesize  figures. 


Ready-to-wear 


window,  R.  H.  Macy 


Virginia  Ro*kl 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO.,  INC.  have  also  just  completed  extensive  alterations  on  the  children’s  fourth  floor. 
This  project  brings  the  rest  of  the  division  into  line  with  the  modernization  of  the  Infants’  Department 
completed  two  years  ago. 

This  section  of  the  floor  has  a  treatment  of  shallow  top  display  cases  around  illuminated  back  fixtures. 
Removing  the  housing  from  the  center  escalators  and  also  the  fitting  rooms  has  provided  a  major  main 
aisle  through  the  whole  floor,  thus  linking  all  departments  together.  High  fixtures  have  been  moved  to  the 
exterior  walls,  which  has  resulted  in  visibility  clear  across  the  floor. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  floor  has  been  “stepped-up”  particularly  in  the  Junior  Deb  section.  The  architec¬ 
tural  treatment  is  straightforward  and  simple,  avoiding  any  architectural  tricks  and  loud  colors,  and 
stressing  good  circulation,  proper  relation  of  departments,  and  display.  All  dresses  are  on  the  34th  Street 
side  of  the  floor ;  coats  on  the  35th  Street  side.  The  fitting  rooms  are  behind  the  scenes  on  the  34th  Street 
wall  and  so  located  that  they  are  accessible  from  the  Little  Sister  Shop,  Girls’  Dresses,  Teen  Age  Dresses, 
and  Junior  Deb,  which  enables  expansion  or  contraction  for  any  of  these  departments.  The  Junior  Deb 
Shop  is  really  part  of  the  Junior  Deb  Department  now  instead  of  an  isolated  room. 

The  floor  now  includes  the  Little  Sister  Shop,  2-6  Coat  Shop,  7-14  Coat  Shop,  and  Junior  Deb  Shop.  Altera¬ 
tions  under  the  direction  of  Meyer  Katzman. 


.  ■  i. 


Robert  M.  Datnora  Photographs 


View  of  Lord  &  Taylor's  third  floor 


Millinery 


Trousseau  Shop 


LORD  &  Taylor 


jyjANY  “ah’s”  acclaimed  the  splendor  of  the  new 
fashion  third  floor  of  Lord  &  Taylor  at  the  formal 
opening  early  this  month.  Modern  in  every  detail 
and  striking  in  the  bold  use  of  color  in  the  furniture 
and  fittings,  the  coat  and  suit,  gown  and  millinery 
fashion  floor  is  beautifully  effective  in  every  detail. 
The  startling  green,  purple,  cerise,  blue  and  orange 
in  the  chairs  and  couches  are  reflected  in  the  mirrored 
pilasters  and  give  a  myriad  of  soft  pleasing  colors  to 
the  whole  floor.  Each  department  has  its  own  color 
scheme  against  a  unifying  background  of  otrillo  grey. 
Fixtures,  furniture  and  mannequins  are  all  specially 
designed.  Lord  &  Taylor,  in  excellent  institutional 
advertising,  invited  everyone  to  come  in  and  see  “the 
show  place  of  Fifth  Avenue”. 


Franklin  Simon's  new  main  floor 


Temporary  arcade  at  B.  Altman  &  Co. 


B.  ALTMAN  &  CO. 


At  b.  Altman  &  Co.  six  escalators  are  being  put  into  operation  between  the  first  and  fourth  floors  in 
space  formerly  occupied  by  a  four  story  rotunda.  On  the  main  floor,  the  temporary  housing  behind  which 
the  alterations  are  proceeding  provides  an  arcade  with  two  wide  aisles  running  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  The  housing  has  been  painted  in  broad  vertical  stripes  of  dusty  pink  and  white.  On  this  back¬ 
ground  there  has  been  hung  a  series  of  dramatic  photographs  to  keep  customers  informed  of  what  is  going 
on  behind  the  walls.  Other  sections  of  the  wall  have  been  used  as  a  display  background  for  the  store’s 
Poster  Contest  winners.  At  present  a  series  of  photographs  of  the  Altman  Young  Homemakers  Shop  is  on 
display.  The  arcade  itself  is  put  to  use  for  special  shops — right  now  it  is  a  college  shop;  during  the 
summer  it  was  a  week-end  gift  shop.  Thus  Altman’s  puts  the  upset  of  alterations  to  promotional  use  in¬ 
stead  of  surrendering  to  an  inconvenience. 


FRANKLIN  SIMON  &  CO. 


X  HE  appearance  of  the  main  floor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  building  of  Franklin  Simon  &  Company 
has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  alterations  just  completed.  The  wall  which  for  so  many  years  divided 
the  Fifth  Avenue  building  into  two  parts  has  been  removed,  permitting  a  new  modern  layout  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  with  spacious  aisles  and  improved  circulation  for  traffic. 

The  new  fixtures  are  designed  in  bleached  American  walnut  and  birdseye  maple  with  Formica  inlays  and 
satin  silver  edgings.  The  new  ceiling  treatment,  new  column  enclosures  and  a  new  mezzanine  rail  all  done 
in  modern  French  feeling  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  floor. 


OTHERS  ALSO  SPRUCE  UP 


J  AMES  McCREERY  &  CO.,  as  part  of  its  current  expansion  program,  opened  a 
new  downstairs  store,  containing  an  air-conditioned  luncheonette,  and  nine  depart¬ 
ments  featuring  women’s  inexpensive  shoes,  coats,  hats,  dresses,  underwear  and 
gloves.  The  basement  will  have  two  new  entrances,  one  from  the  street  floor,  and 
one  directly  from  the  street  on  the  thirty-fourth  street  side,  next  to  the  McCreery 
facade  which  is  in  process  of  being  renovated. 

Among  the  other  stores  which  are  engaged  in  extensive  alterations  at  the  moment 
are  Bonwit  Teller  and  Arnold  Constable. 
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Close-Ups - 

Status  of  National  Retail 

Employment  W  Demonstration  has  been  glut- 
_  ting  the  headlines  and  step- 

Deportment  pj^g  ^p  tempo  at  N.R.D.G.A. 

to  par  with  summer  temperatures,  there  have  been  no 
lost  strokes  in  the  progress  of  the  Association’s  regular 
service  activities. 

During  hot  weeks  the  1938  editions  of  the  Credit 
Management,  Controllers’  Congress,  and  Management 
Division  Convention  reixirts,  were  laboriously  brought 
into  being.  The  Merchandising  Division  for  the  first 
time  produced  a  color  card  of  suggested  promotional 
shades  for  Fall  to  complement  its  earlier  selections  of 
volume  colors.  Every  other  group  has  completed  some 
project  to  assist  store  executives  plunging  into  new 
Fall  activities. 

What  is  likely  to  arouse  as  much  interest  as  any 
product  of  N.R.D.G.A.  summer  lalwr,  is  the  study  of 
Employment  Department  organization  and  routine  be¬ 
ing  prepared  by  the  Personnel  Group. 

Never  before  has  the  employment  office  l)een  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  extended  actual  research.  Its  potentialities  as  a 
tool  of  good  management  have  been  extolled  by  con¬ 
vention  speakers  but  only  a  partial  picture  of  its  full 
place  in  store  life  has  been  drawn.  It  was  inevitable 
that  with  added  emphasis  on  employee  relations  the 
employment  office  should  be  shifted  by  many  stores 
from  an  obscure  and  prosaic  role  to  a  center  position 
in  the  daily  affairs  of  retailing.  Evidence  that  this  has 
been  hapi)ening  has  been  given  in  tbe  N.R.D.G.A. 
offices  by  an  increasing  flow  of  letters  from  members 
concerning  the  employment  function.  The  augmented 
interest  in  what  the  employment  office  does  in  other 
stores  and  what  it  can  be  made  to  do  in  any  store,  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  authorization  of  the  present  study  by  the 
Personnel  Group  board  at  the  June  convention. 

Approximately  100  leading  stores  have  l)een  asked 
in  the  current  project  to  tell  the  facts  about  their  em¬ 
ployment  office  in  its  relationship  to  organization,  em¬ 
ployee  selection,  employment  maintenance  and  termina¬ 
tion.  When  completed,  the  study  will  enable  many 
stores  to  orientate  their  employment  offices  in  the  light 
of  common  practice  based  on  experience  of  representa¬ 
tive  stores.  It  will  answer  such  questions  as,  “To  what 
extent  should  the  employment  department  be  responsible 
for  payroll  routine  and  records?’’  and  “What  should 
be  the  role  of  the  employment  department  head  in  or¬ 
ganized  salary  reviews  and  promotion  procedure?’’ 

The  response  to  the  study  has  been  highly  enthusi¬ 
astic.  Typical  interest  was  displayed  by  a  mid-western 
store,  notable  for  its  advanced  employee  policies,  which 
forwarded  25  solid  pages  of  data  in  answer  to  the 
questionnaire,  including  layout  blueprints,  complete 
forms  and  explanation  of  procedure. 

*  *  * 

Premium  ^  recent  radio  offer  of  a  pair  of 

_  .  .  hose  with  three  soap  wrappers,  and 

Competition  similar  offers  of  hose 

in  exchange  for  small  cash  and  package  tops,  was  cause 
for  an  animated  meeting  of  hosiery  buyers  at  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  offices  in  late  August.  Lew  Hahn  echoed 
the  sentiment  of  the  meeting  when  he  said  in  a  press 


JAMES  H.  SCULL 


statement :  “If  important  manufacturers  of  nationally- 
advertised  hosiery  have -no  ambition  higher  than  to  see 
their  merchandise  rated  as  premium  goods  ...  I  su|>- 
pose  the  retailer  cannot  expect  to  do  anything  about  it, 
but  it  surely  does  not  encourage  retailers  to  cooperate 
with  and  push  the  products  of  such  nationally-adver¬ 
tised  concerns.” 

Hosiery  buyers  have  commented  that  a  producer  so 
eager  to  increase  his  sales  may  sooner  or  later  con¬ 
jecture  that  all  the  radio  advertising  in  the  country 
wouldn’t  be  worth  much  if  retailers  generally  decided 
to  push  the  line  into  the  background,  in  favor  of  one 
of  the  numerous  other  nationally-advertised,  non-com¬ 
peting  lines. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


The  Cost  of 
Distribution 


John  Mench,  for  many  years  asso¬ 
ciated  with  several  of  America’s 
well  known  stores,  now  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Almanac,  is  one  of  those  who  do  not  agree  with 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Roper’s  recent  comment  on 
the  air:  “The  pyramiding  of  needless  costs  is  a  prime 
defect  in  the  channel  of  distribution.” 

In  material  sent  to  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 
Mr.  Mench  ascribes  the  misinformation  and  miscon¬ 
ception  extant  about  costs  of  retailing  as  due  to  the 
fact  that  over  a  long  period  of  time  retailing  has 
changed  its  function  greatly  but  the  changes  have 
escaped  popular  observation.  He  points  out  that  stores 
have  generally  acted  to  reduce  costs  of  distribution  by 
reducing  or  eliminating  “middleman”  costs,  but  that 
“economists  and  news  writers,  using  figures  of  stores 
instead  of  goods  would  have  you  believe  that  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  distribution  have  risen.” 

Mr.  Mench  takes  the  example  of  a  pair  of  silk  hose 
that  was  produced  at  a  cost  of  $1  in  1910,  and  compares 
their  distribution  cost  with  that  of  a  pair  of  hose  that 
costs  $1  to  make  today.  In  1910  these  distributive 
costs  would  have  been  superimposed  on  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  $1  cost — ^manufacturers  selling  expense  5^ ; 
manufacturer’s  advertising  1^;  manufacturer’s  net 
profit  5fS;  transportation  to  wholesaler  1^;  wholesaler’s 
expense  of  warehousing,  advertising  and  selling  20^ ; 
wholesaler’s  net  profit  5^ ;  transportation  to  retailer 
l^S;  retailer’s  expense  of  distribution,  53^;  retailer’s 
net  profit  — a  total  at  retail  of  $1.95, 

Today  the  costs  added  to  the  manufacturer’s  $1, 
would  include — manufacturer’s  selling  expense  5^ ; 
manufacturer’s  advertising  expense  ;  manufactur¬ 
er’s  net  profit  3^;  transportation  to  retailer  1^;  retail¬ 
er’s  expense  of  distribution  53^  and  retailer’s  net  profit 
2J4^^ — in  total  $1.65,  or  a  .saving  of  30^  to  the  consumer 
under  the  1910  figure. 

“Questioners  will  say,  ‘Why  does  it  cost  as  much  to 
retail  a  pair  of  $1.65  stockings  today  as  it  did  a  pair 
of  $1.95  stockings  in  1910?’  ”  Mr.  Mench  continues. 
His  answer  is  that  “the  retailer  in  1938  performs  the 
complete  functions  of  distributing  the  stockings  and 
thereby  has  saved  the  consumer  30^.” 

“It  is  really  more  of  a  saving  than  that  because  the 
retailer  in  1938  helps  the  manufacturer  design  and 
create  goods  and  steadies  his  production  flow,  thereby 
effecting  economies  of  production.” 
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Why  Operating  Costs  Are  Lower 
in  Scandinavian  Stores 

By  H.  I.  KLEINHAUS 
General  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 


IT  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
stores  in  the  larger  European 
cities  have  lower  operating  costs 
than  do  those  in  America.  But 
merely  to  make  such  an  assertion 
or  to  publish  an  income  statement 
revealing  such  low  operating  costs 
is  one  thing;  to  explain  the  reasons 
for  the  difference  is,  however,  quite 
another  matter. 

Most  articles  or  interviews  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  topic  usually  start  and 
end  with  the  statement  that  pay¬ 
rolls  are  4%  to  5%  (to  sales)  less 
than  in  this  country.  But  if  salaries 
in  dollars  are  low  compared  to  sal¬ 
aries  here,  then  living  costs  must 
be  lower  over  any  considerable  peri¬ 
od  of  time,  and  that  means  prices 
must  be  lower  and  sales  per  inhabi¬ 
tant  should  be  lower.  This  would 
accordingly  tend  to  maintain  some¬ 
thing  like  the  payroll  ratio  that  we 
develop  in  the  United  States,  other 
conditions  being  similar.  Therefore, 
we  must  ask,  “Are  conditions  simi¬ 
lar?”,  and  also,  “In  what  manner 
could  they  possibly  be  dissimilar?” 
to  the  advantage  of  the  store’s  oper¬ 
ating  ratio. 

In  consequence  of  my  interest  in 
the  question,  I  was  unable  to  resist 
the  opportunity  of  discussing  it  with 
several  retail  executives,  when  in 
Scandinavia  recently  on  a  holiday. 
The  N.R.D.G.A.  has  a  few  member 
stores  in  the  Scandinavian  countries 
and  they  cooperated  with  me  whole¬ 
heartedly  in  my  attempt,  not  to  find 
an  immediate  answer  but  rather  to 
discover  the  proper  approach  to  an 
explanation  of  the  difference  in 
operating  costs. 

To  understand  the  reasons  for 
different  operating  costs  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  know  something  of  operat¬ 
ing  methods.  It  was  to  this  phase 
of  the  problem  I  gave  most  atten¬ 
tion  during  the  time  spent  in  Den¬ 
mark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  Natu- 


"k  Distribution  costs  in  Scan¬ 
dinavian  stores  are  lower 
than  in  ours.  Why? 

k  From  these  observations  it 
would  appear  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  may  be  expressed 
not  in  terms  of  lower 
wages  but  more  funda¬ 
mentally,  in  terms  of,  first, 
lower  labor  turnover  — 
with  all  that  implies  in  ex¬ 
pense  savings — and,  second, 
lower  publicity  costs. 

★  Then  there  is  the  matter 
of  volume  in  small  wares 
and  notions.  This  has  been 
largely  lost  by  American 
department  stores  to  other 
retail  outlets,  but  it  is  still 
an  important  and  profit¬ 
able  business  in  Scandina¬ 
vian  department  stores. 


rally,  my  visit  being  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  a  vacation,  my  observa¬ 
tions  on  operating  methods  and 
conditions  as  well  as  on  costs  were 
somewhat  superficial.  Nevertheless, 
I  formed  some  opinions  that  may 
not  only  be  of  interest  but  may  in¬ 
dicate  how  some  of  the  problems  of 
individual  stores  may  be  solved  and 
may  also  point  out  paths  for  further 
research  on  the  problem  of  how  op¬ 
erating  costs  here  may  lie  lowered. 

Observations  in  Denmark 

Copenhagen  is  a  city  of  countless 
small  shops — a  city  where  handi¬ 
craft  is  practised  in  many  lines  and 
where  manufacturers  are  small  so 
that  some,  particularly  in  furniture, 
will  sell  to  almost  anyone. 

And  what  of  the  stores?  There 
are  six  large  department  stores  and 
specialty  shops.  I  visited  three 


stores :  The  Magasin  du  Nor'd, 
Crome  &  Goldschmidt  and  Fonnes- 
beck.  They  have  had  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  for  31  years.  They 
have  trade  unions,  to  which  certain 
groups  of  the  non-selling  staff  be¬ 
long,  but  not  the  sales  force,  who 
are  on  a  somewhat  higher  social 
scale  apparently,  for  in  at  least  one 
of  the  stores  separate  employee 
lunch  rooms  are  provided  for  the 
selling  staffs  and  for  those  in  the 
operating  divisions. 

The  Apprentice  System 

The  selling  staff,  as  a  general 
rule,  is  well  paid — after  they  have 
had  proper  experience.  The  appren¬ 
tice  system  is  still  in  effect  although 
the  large  stores  do  not  use  it  ex¬ 
tensively.  Under  this  system  a 
youngster  of  16  is  taken  in  for  a 
period  of  four  years.  He  or  she  is 
given  a  moderate  wage,  about 
$12.50  per  month  in  United  States 
equivalent,  but  equal  to  perhaps 
$25.00  in  United  States  purchasing 
power.  After  a  three  months  period 
of  probation  this  apprentice  cannot 
be  discharged,  except  for  downright 
disobedience  and  dishonesty,  not  for 
inefficiency.  During  the  first  three 
years  of  apprenticeship  part  of  the 
business  day  is  spent  attending  a 
commercial  school,  the  cost  of  the 
tuition  being  paid  by  the  store. 
After  three  years  the  apprentice 
must  be  paid  about  $27.50  per 
month  United  States  money  value, 
or  approximately  $55.00  in  United 
States  purchasing  power.  The  ap¬ 
prentice  must  be  trained  in  all 
branches  of  the  trade  as  indicated 
in  regulations  of  the  I^bor  Depart¬ 
ment.  Thus  a  salesgirl  in  women’s 
wear  must  be  afforded  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  all  about  dresses, 
coats,  and  millinery — textiles,  styles 
and  salesmanship.  Should  an  ap¬ 
prentice  leave  a  store  after  serving 
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his  full  time,  take  a  position  in  an-  of  parents.  Besides  the  ordinary 


other  store,  and  later  be  fired  from 
that  store  for  inefficiency,  he  could 
bring  charges  against  the  first  store 
for  insufficient  training  and  if  his 
contention  were  upheld  by  the 
Labor  Department,  he  could  collect 
damages  from  his  first  employer. 

In  Denmark  the  average  woman 
salesclerk  receives  about  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  $55.00  per  month  in  Ameri¬ 
can  money,  the  equivalent  in  pur¬ 
chasing  power  being  about  $90.00. 
Men  receive  about  50%  more,  as  in 
this  country. 

Denmark  has  an  unemployment 
problem  in  industry  but  in  trade 
there  is  at  present  almost  a  shortage 
of  capable  workers. 

The  income  tax  law  of  Denmark 
is  unique  in  at  least  one  respect 
when  comparison  is  made  with  the 
tax  on  undistributed  profits  which 
continues  in  principle  in  our  pres¬ 
ent  Federal  tax  law.  A  corporation 
must  establish  a  reserve  of  25%  of 
its  share  capital  before  it  can  dis¬ 
tribute  dividends  in  excess  of  6%. 
Two  tax  rates  on  income  are  in  ef¬ 
fect,  a  lower  rate  applying  to  that 
portion  of  surplus  set  aside  in  a 
special  reserve  for  emergencies,  and 
which  cannot  be  used  to  pay  divi¬ 
dends.  This  reserve  may  be  used, 
or  rather  invested,  in  the  plant  and 
for  extensions.  Its  purjxjse  is  to 
help  industry  and  trade  over  poor 
periods  and  it  tends  to  lessen  the 
peaks  and  valleys  of  employment, 
production,  and  consumption.  Note 
that  this  is  al)out  the  antithesis  of 
the  principle  of  taxing  undistributetl 
earnings  which,  in  the  belief  of 
many  business  men  and  theoretical 
economists,  has  the  tendency  of 
producing  an  unbalanced  economy, 
or  exaggerating  peaks  and  valleys  of 
ordinary  business  cycles. 

Operation  of  Pension  Plan 

Several  of  the  stores  in  Denmark 
have  had  their  own  pension  funds — 
self -administered  funds — for  years. 
In  one  store  the  fund’s  assets  are 
invested  partly  in  the  business  and 
the  balance  in  government  securi¬ 
ties.  This  pension  fund  is  contribu¬ 
tory,  that  is,  both  employer  and  em¬ 
ployees  pay  5%  of  wages.  It  pro¬ 
vides  for  retirement  after  30  years 
of  service  with  a  pension  equivalent 
to  60%  of  the  average  of  the  last 
5  years’  earnings.  Payments  are 
provided  for  widows  of  pensioners 
and  also  for  children  after  the  death 


pension  there  is  a  disability  pro¬ 
vision  payable  to  employees  having 
10  years  of  employment  credit  and 
who  lose  50%  or  more  of  their 
working  capacity.  In  such  cases 
payments  are  made  for  life  equiva¬ 
lent  to  25%  of  the  average  annual 
earnings  of  the  last  5  years.  The 
payment  rate  increases  2%  for 
every  year  of  service  above  10 
years. 

Merchandising  Problems 

.\n  important  problem  for  the 
stores  in  Copenhagen  appears  to 
me  to  be  that  of  obtaining  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  country  is  agricul¬ 
tural.  Thus  some  of  the  large  stores 
must  make  practically  all  their 
women’s  outer  apparel — dresses, 
coats,  and  hats.  One  store  goes 
farther  and  has  its  own  weaving 
mill,  manufacturing  a  large  part  of 
its  drapery  fabrics,  its  domestics  and 
white  cotton  and  linen  goods.  So 
you  see  that  we  who  have  generally 
only  a  few  small  workrooms  for 
special  orders  and  alterations  have 
something  to  be  thankful  for. 

Because  of  the  necessity  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  certain  manufacturing  activi¬ 
ties  requiring  large  investments  in 
plant  and  property,  the  stores  which 
operate  such  plants  also  sell  at 
wholesale  to  smaller  retailers  out  of 
the  city. 

The  merchandise  not  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  stores  is  largely  pro¬ 
cured  from  England,  Germany,  and 
France.  Despite  the  fact  that  many 
American  lines  would  be  preferred, 
import  licenses  for  United  States 
goods  cannot  be  procured  readily, 
almost  not  at  all,  because  the  other 
mentioned  countries,  being  large 
consumers  of  Danish  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  are  regarded  as  more  favored 
nations. 

Incidentally,  I  might  add  that  the 
stores  which  have  wholesale  and 
manufacturing  departments  are 
scrupulously  careful  to  maintain 
separate  accounting  for  these  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  business.  I  found  also 
that  the  stores  maintained  depart¬ 
mental  accounting  systems — vary¬ 
ing  somewhat  between  stores  but 
carrying  out  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  Expense  Distribution 
Manual. 

And  speaking  of  accounting,  I 
learned  that  one  store  had  the  re¬ 
tail  method  in  operation  for  25 
years,  for  the  first  three  of  which 


they  took  inventories  at  both  cost 
and  retail  and,  finding  the  retail 
method  satisfactory,  have  never 
since  taken  a  cost  inventory.  An¬ 
other  practice  which  I  found  in  one 
of  the  stores  in  Denmark  was  that 
of  putting  Receiving  and  Marking 
costs  into  costs  of  purchases  before 
calculating  markon,  although  cash 
discounts  are  taken  out. 

For  years  the  stores  of  Copen¬ 
hagen  have  been  operating  under 
legislative  restrictions  that  would 
dishearten  us  here.  Sales  of  a  store¬ 
wide  nature  may  be  held  only  twice 
a  year — during  January  or  Febru¬ 
ary  and  July  or  August.  At  other 
times  no  sales  may  be  advertised 
as  such,  not  even  departmental 
clearances  if  advertised  with  com¬ 
parative  prices.  This  restriction  ex¬ 
tends  even  to  window  displays.  A 
store  is  not  allowed  to  advertise  that 
a  quantity  is  limited  where  a  rela¬ 
tion  to  price  is  indicated,  or  that 
the  price  is  for  a  limited  time  only. 

Saturday  and  Wednesday  are  the 
big  days  of  the  week.  For  years 
Wednesday  has  been  known  as 
Remnant  or  Clearance  Day  and  of¬ 
ten  Wednesday  produces  more  vol¬ 
ume  than  Saturday.  Speaking  of 
advertising,  the  stores  rarely  use  a 
full  page  and  their  advertising  ex- 
])enditure,  including  direct  mail, 
runs  2%  or  less.  An  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  6  large  stores  in  Copen¬ 
hagen  has  brought  about  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  Sunday  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  excepting  for  the  Christmas 
season  and  the  semi-annual  clear¬ 
ances. 

The  customers  in  Copenhagen  do 
not  have  the  shopping  habit ;  they 
usually  want  to  buy  when  they  en¬ 
ter  a  store  and  do  not  go  from  shop 
to  shop.  That  probably  establishes 
for  the  Copenhagen  stores  a  real  ad¬ 
vantage  over  our  stores  with  respect 
to  operating  expenses.  Customers 
have  their  favorite  salespeople  and 
since  the  labor  turnover  is  low,  cus¬ 
tomers  are  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  know  the  salespeople,  and  the 
salesclerks  can  get  to  know  and 
consequently  serve  their  patrons  to 
better  advantage.  Sales  returns  are 
low  in  Copenhagen,  about  5%  or 
6%,  making  allowances  for  ap¬ 
proval  returns,  compared  with  9% 
in  the  United  States.  Approval 
sales  are  part  of  the  routine  and 
usually  separate  salesbooks  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  approvals,  many  of  which 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Retail  Creditgrams 


C.M.D.’s  Monthly  News  and  Information 'Service 

A  regular  BULLETIN  faatura  conduotad  by  J.  ANTON  HAGIOS,  Manager,  Credit  Management  Diviaion 


New  Installment  Collection  Statistics  Suggested 


New  statistical  devices  for  con¬ 
trolling  various  retail  credit 
operations  are  offered  so  fre¬ 
quently  that  credit  managers  some¬ 
times  become  wary  when  another 
such  device,  however  good  its  merit, 
is  brought  to  their  attention. 

There  is  hardly  a  credit  function 
or  operation  in  use  today  which  has 
not  at  one  time  or  another  been 
charted  or  measured  by  some  other 
statistical  method.  Some  of  these 
statistical  controls  have  been  re¬ 
tained  and  constantly  improved,  and 
others  have  been  discarded. 

It  is  generally  recognized  by 
credit  managers  in  the  department 
store  field  that  deferred  payment 
collection  percentage  statistics  which 
include  the  down  payment  are  very 
much  inadequate  from  a  control  or 
comparability  standpoint.  In  an 
earlier  issue  of  The  Bulletin, 
Richard  M.  Miller,  Credit  Manager 
of  The  Killian  Company,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  pointed  out  that  de¬ 
ferred  payment  collection  percent¬ 
ages  which  include  down  payments 
do  not  represent  an  accurate  statis¬ 
tical  measure  of  a  store’s  collection 
performance.  An  experiment  was 
made,  therefore,  by  the  C.M.D. 
Credit  Department  Operating  Re¬ 
sults  Committee  to  compile  as  a 
part  of  its  study  this  year  two  sepa¬ 
rate  collection  percentages  for  the 
deferred  payment  classification,  that 
is,  one  with  and  the  other  without 
the  down  payment.  The  results  ob¬ 
tained  were  highly  gratifying  for 
two  reasons.  Contrary  to  a  feeling 
generally  prevailing,  a  relatively 
large  number  of  stores  were  found 
to  have  kept  separate  figures,  thus 
enabling  the  Committee  to  get  rather 
authoritative  figures.  The  figures 
themselves  were  equally  revealing, 
showing  a  deferred  payment  collec¬ 
tion  percentage  of  17.6%  with  the 
down  payment  included,  and  a  per¬ 
centage  of  14.8%  with  the  down 
payment  excluded.  The  presenta¬ 


tion  for  the  first  time  this  year  of 
these  separate  collection  percentage 
statistics  was  considered  a  construc¬ 
tive  forward  step  and  was  generally 
acclaimed  by  the  membership  at 
large. 

The  practical  value  of  compiling 
separate  collection  percentage  sta¬ 
tistics  was  considered  so  important 
that  the  delegates  at  the  Credit 
Management  Division  convention, 
recently  held  in  Cincinnati,  went  on 
record,  in  the  form  of  a  Resolution, 
suggesting  that  the  Installment 
Credit  Unit  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  give  serious  considera¬ 
tion  to  obtaining  collection  percent¬ 
ages  for  the  deferred  payment  classi¬ 
fication  with  and  without  down  pay¬ 
ments  in  its  future  Retail  Credit 
Surveys. 

H.  G.  Godfrey,  Credit  Man¬ 
ager  of  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Chairman  of  the  General 
Research  Work  Program  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Division,  pointed  out  to 
us  in  a  letter  received  recently,  that 
in  the  case  of  stores  just  starting 
in  to  keep  separate  figures  it  would 
take  a  full  year  before  the  collection 
ixircentages  without  down  payments 
can  be  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  In  order  to  overcome  this 
difficulty,  he  suggested  another  pos¬ 
sible  way  to  arrive  at  a  similar  re¬ 
sult  on  a  different  basis  without 
waiting  for  twelve  months  to  pass 
before  the  complete  change  can  be 
made.  Explained  he : 

“This  alemate  method  would  not 
call  for  the  exclusion  of  down  pay¬ 
ments,  but  would  instead  call  for 
the  inclusion  of  net  sales  for  the 


current  month,  as  an  addition  to  the 
first  of  month  outstandings.  In  other 
words,  the  idea  of  excluding  down 
payments  from  collections  was  sug¬ 
gested  because  down  payments  have 
no  relation  to  the  amount  of  out¬ 
standing  accounts  on  the  first  of 
the  month  in  question.  Inasmuch 
as  the  down  payments  are  custom¬ 
arily  included  in  collections,  and 
really  constitute  a  collection  on  the 
current  month’s  business,  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  if  we  include 
the  current  month’s  business  as  an 
addition  to  the  first  of  month  out¬ 
standings,  then  we  have  a  result 
that  will  be  a  true  disclosure  of  the 
amount  of  money  collected  against 
a  given  amount  of  business  and  also 
a  figure  that  will  be  reliable  regard¬ 
less  of  any  radical  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  in  installment  volume.  The 
only  variation  that  I  can  see  under 
such  a  method  of  computing  collec¬ 
tion  percentages  would  be  in  case 
the  terms  were  radically  revised  or 
if  there  should  be  a  shift  in  volume 
from  merchandise  with  a  high  down 
payment  during  one  period  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  class  of  merchandise  with  a 
lower  down  payment  the  next  peri¬ 
od.  Even  if  this  were  the  case,  the 
figures  would  still  reflect  the  true 
condition,  although,  if  there  were 
also  a  slowing  up  or  a  big  increase 
in  monthly  collections  the  effect  of 
the  two  conditions  would  be  merged 
in  the  one  set  of  figures. 

“I  am  showing  (Table  1)  some 
hypothetical  figures,  let  us  say  for 
the  month  of  June  and  year  to 
date,  compiled  according  to  present 
C.M.D.  procedure,  and  below,  the 


Table  1 

For  June  Y ear  to  Date 

1938  1937 _ 1938  1937 

Percent  of  Collections  to  First  of  Month 
Outstandings  (C.M.D.  present  method)  19.1  20.6  20.2  22.1 

Percent  of  Collections  to  Total  of  First  of 
Month  Outstandings  and  Net  Sales  for 

Period  (Proposed  method) .  17.3  17.4  17.4  17.7 
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Table  2 

Illustration  of  Inaccuracies  of  Computing  Collection  Percentages 
On  Installment  Sales  (C.  M.  D.  Method) 


Store  A 

_ Store  B _ 

Store  C 

Store  D 

Outstandings  First  of  Month 

1,000,000.00 

900,000.00 

1,000,000.00 

1,000,000.00 

Collections  Less  Down  Payments 

200,000.00 

180,000.00 

150,000.00 

160,000.00 

Percent  to  Outstandings 

20.0 

20.0 

15.0 

16.0 

Sales 

100,000.00 

100,000.00 

150,000.00 

100,000.00 

Down  Payments 

10,000.00 

9,000.00 

30,000.00 

20,000.00 

Percent  to  Sales 

10.0 

9.0 

20.0 

20.0 

Total  Collections  &  Down  Payment  210,000.00 

189,000.00 

180,000.00 

180,000.00 

Percent  to  Outstandings 
(C.  M.  D.  Method) 

21.0 

21.0 

18.0 

18.0 

Outstandings  Plus  Sales 

1,100,000.00 

1,000,000.00 

1,150,000.00 

1,100,000.00 

Total  Collections 

210,000.00 

189,000.00 

180,000.00 

180,000.00 

Percent  to  Outstandings  Plus  Sales  19.1 

18.9 

15.7 

16.4 

(Proposed  Method) 


same  information  compiled  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ideas  expressed  above. 

“To  illustrate  further  the  inequali¬ 
ties  of  the  present  system,  I  have 
prepared  the  Table  2,  to  point  out 
how  these  inequalities  can  be 
smoothed  out  by  the  proposed  new 
method. 

“According  to  the  old  method, 
collection  percentage  of  stores  A 
and  B  and  of  stores  C  and  D  are  the 
same,  in  spite  of  the  obviously  bet¬ 
ter  showings  made  by  stores  A  and 
D.  The  new  method  accurately  re¬ 
flects  the  true  conditions.” 

In  addition  to  the  points  men¬ 
tioned  above,  Mr.  Godfrey  added 
that  the  extreme  fluctuation  suffered 
under  the  old  method  is  the  result 


of  radical  increases  or  decreases 
from  year  to  year  in  installment 
volume.  In  other  words  ,  the  heavier 
the  business  the  heavier  the  down 
payments  and  the  higher  the  collec¬ 
tion  percentages  and  vice  versa. 

Mr.  Godfrey’s  pro^xisal  has  been 
carefully  considered  by  himself  and 
several  other  leading  credit  mana¬ 
gers  in  C.M.D.  and  thus  deserves 
the  serious  study  of  the  membership 
at  large.  We  would  welcome  indeed 
any  reactions  to  the  proposed  plan 
from  as  many  of  our  readers  as 
possible  to  help  us  formulate  the 
work  and  particularly  the  question¬ 
naire  to  be  issued  by  our  Credit  De¬ 
partment  Operating  Results  Com¬ 
mittee  early  next  year. 


Wanamaker*s  “Revolving  Credit”  Plan 


WANAMAKER’S  created  a 
considerable  stir  in  retail  cir¬ 
cles  when  recently  the  store 
announced  a  new  credit  service 
which  it  deftly  chose  to  give  the 
dramatic  designation  of  “Revolving 
Credit”,  and  which  some  trade  ob¬ 
servers  believe  has  probably  already 
netted  the  store  about  $100,000 
worth  of  new  business  since  the 
plan  was  first  introduced  several 
weeks  ago. 

In  principle  the  “Revolving 
Credit”  idea  is  not  new  at  all — in 
fact,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  through 
its  Junior  Charge  Account  Plan, 
has  been  offering  much  the  same 
service  with  smaller  credit  limits  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years.  As  is 
the  case  with  Bamberger’s  Junior 
(Charge  Account,  a  customer  can 
now  get  a  certain  line  of  credit  at 
Wanamaker’s,  say  $200,  and  every 


time  she  makes  a  specified  monthly 
payment  of  say  $50  she  gets  more 
credit  equal  to  the  amount  of  this 
payment,  leaving,  of  course,  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  $150  constantly  outstand¬ 
ing,  or  “revolving”  as  Wanamaker’s 
calls  it,  on  their  books.  This  process 
can  go  on  indefinitely  so  long  as  the 
customer  continues  to  buy  every 
month  up  to  the  limit  of  her  month¬ 
ly  payment.  Unlike  Bamberger’s 
Junior  Charge  Account,  however, 
which  has  a  maximum  credit  limit 
of  $50  and  permits  $5  more  credit 
every  time  a  $5  payment  is  made, 
Wananiaker’s  is  aggressively  direct¬ 
ing  its  credit  sales  promotion  efforts 
to  reach  higher  income  groups  with 
a  view  to  getting  an  initial  “Re¬ 
volving  Credit”  unit  sale  of  $200  or 
more  per  accotmt. 

The  novel  aspects  of  this  plan  con¬ 
sist  primarily  of  the  spectacular  ad¬ 


vertising  copy  which  featured  its 
announcement  in  the  New  York 
City  press  in  such  a  way  as  to  cap¬ 
ture  public  imagination. 

From  the  consumer  point  of 
view,  after  reading  the  advertise¬ 
ment  the  consumer  could  very  well 
say  to  himself,  “Under  this  plan  I 
won’t  have  to  buy  my  fall  require¬ 
ments  at  three  or  four  stores  where 
I  have  charge  accounts  with  $50 
credit  limits,  nor  will  1  have  three 
or  four  bills  totaling  $150  to  $200 
staring  me  in  the  face  thirty  days 
hence  and  all  coming  due  at  once.” 

From  the  store  point  of  view  the 
plan  is  distinct  in  that  it  is  designed 
to  tie  the  customer  closely  and  per¬ 
manently  to  the  store,  provided  his 
credit  record  continues  to  be  good. 

The  plan  was  evolved,  and  no 
doul)t  its  introduction  was  timed  to 
insure  its  initial  success,  to  take 
care  of  the  peak  purchases  with 
which  many  prospective  customers 
are  confronted  at  this  particular  sea¬ 
son.  It  has  always  been  considered 
good  business  for  a  sales-minded 
credit  manager  to  grant  (in  in¬ 
dividual  instances)  a  good  cus¬ 
tomer,  uixjii  request,  the  privilege 
of  making  occasional  peak  purchases 
on  his  regular  charge  account  and 
permit  him  to  pay  for  them  on  a  30, 
(iO  or  90  day  basis  without  a  carry¬ 
ing  charge.  However,  it  remained 
for  Wanamaker’s  to  publicize  the 
fact  that  this  privilege  is  available  to 
any  and  all  who  can  qualify  from 
the  credit  standpoint,  by  an  arrest¬ 
ing  and  novel  advertisement  outlin¬ 
ing  the  plan  in  simple,  understand¬ 
able  language. 

The  “Revolving  Credit”  plan,  in 
the  opinion  of  trade  observers,  is 
simply  Wanamaker’s  answer  to 
meet  the  situation  brought  on  by  the 
numerous  short  term  installment 
credit  plans  which  have  come  into 
use  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years  in  the  New  York  market.  It 
is  distinct  from  these  plans,  how¬ 
ever,  in  that  it  offers  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  a  charge  account  plus  four 
months  without  a  carrying  charge 
and  without  a  contract. 

The  introduction  of  the  plan  has 
not  resulted  in  the  slightest  lower¬ 
ing  of  the  store’s  well-known  credit 
standards,  according  to  M.  C. 
Harris,  Credit  Manager  of  the 
store.  “I  know  only  one  way  to 
grant  credit”,  said  he,  “and  that  is 
on  the  basis  of  the  moral  and  fi¬ 
nancial  responsibility  of  the  cus- 
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tomer  requesting  it.”  A  complete 
credit  report  for  each  applicant  for 
a  “Revolving  Credit”  account  is  se¬ 
cured  the  same  as  has  always  been 
done  in  the  past  in  connection  with 
the  store’s  other  credit  services. 

The  credit  procedure  of  handling 
“Revolving  Credit”  accounts  is  the 
same  as  handling  regular  charge  ac¬ 
counts  except  that  the  Credit  Mana¬ 
ger  jiersonally  checks  all  “Revolving 
Credit”  applications  before  they  are 
finally  accepted  or  rejected  as  the 
case  may  be.  Applications  are  taken 
at  the  credit  office  and  the  customer 
is  requested  to  sign  the  application 
form  which  is  identical  with  the  re¬ 
gular  30-day  charge  account  apjili- 
cation  form  except  for  color.  The 
interviewer  finds  out  approximately 
how  much  credit  the  applicant  re¬ 
quires  and  the  limit  is  fixed  defi¬ 
nitely  after  the  credit  investigation 
is  completed.  The  customer  is  then 
notified  that  the  account  has  been 
opened  and  what  the  credit  limit  is. 
The  fact  that  a  signature  is  required 
must  not  be  confused  with  the 
statement  in  the  advertisement 
which  says  that  no  “signing”  is  re¬ 
quired.  What  is  meant  in  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  that  there  is  no  con¬ 
tract  similar  to  the  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  contract.  The  signature  on  the 
application  form  is  secured  prim¬ 
arily  for  identification  purposes  such 
as  in  the  case  of  cashing  checks,  etc. 
A  separate  ledger  control  is  main¬ 
tained  for  all  “Revolving  Credit” 
accounts  and  purchases  under  the 
plan  are  authorized  in  the  usual 
way.  All  “Revolving  Credit”  ac¬ 
count  records  are  flagged  by  a  dif¬ 
ferent  colored  tab.  A  special  billing 
iorce  is  maintained  for  posting  pur¬ 
chases  made  on  this  plan,  which  is 
located  within  close  proximity  to 
the  authorizing  divisions  to  enable 
the  authorizers  to  check  quickly  on 
the  current  status  of  a  customer’s 
])urchases.  The  customer  makes 
purchases  on  this  plan  the  same  as 
he  would  on  a  regular  charge  ac¬ 
count  basis  and  at  the  end  of  the 
month  he  receives  a  statement.  No 
date  is  specified  as  to  when  payment 
is  to  be  made  except  that  it  must  be 
during  the  following  month. 

A  “Revolving  Credit”  account  is 
not  permitted  to  have  any  other  ac¬ 
counts  in  the  store.  If  a  customer 
has  a  charge  account  and  prefers 
to  switch  over  to  a  “Revolving 
Credit”  account,  her  charge  account 
is  closed. 


Wanamaker^f  launches 

OLVING  CREDir 


a  sound  credit  service  that  lets  you  buy 
what  you  need  when  you  need  it  .  .  . 
and  not  one  penny  for  carrying  chornesl 


We’re  encering  a  new  era  in  American  living— an  era  that  promises  a  fuller  life  for 
every  family.  America,  the  richest  country  on  the  globe,  is  opening  up  new  credit 
opportunities  so  that  responsible  people  of  stable  earning  power  may  own  their 
9um  homes  and  ride  gaily  forth  in  theirouw  automobiles  and  take  ice  cubes  out 
of  their  oum  refrigerators  and  play  preludes  on  their  oum  grand  pianos.  The 
Federal  Government  has  made  it  easier  for  responsible  people  to  get  the  neces¬ 
sary  credit  to  own  their  own  homes.  There  needed  to  be  a  great  retail  organization 
that  would  complete  this  service  and  offer  people  of  responsible  character  the 
necessary  credit  with  which  to  buy  clothes  and  home  furnishings  wben  they 
needed  them.  Naturally,  that  great  retail  organization  would  be  Wanamaker's. 
It  was  Wanamaker's  who  created  the  Budget  Service  that  has  been  copied  from 
coast  to  coast.  It’s  the  Wanamaker  book  "The  Technique  of  Spending"  that  has 
become  the  budget  bible  in  thousands  of  families.  It  was  our  founder,  John 
Waiumaker,  who  made  his  first  important  purchase  as  a  small  boy  on  deferred 
payments;  he  bought  a  book  and  paid  for  it— penny  by  penny.  So  it's  fitting  that 
Wanamaker’s  brings  you  "Revolving  Credit"  which  lets  you  buy  what  you  need 
xvheH  you  need  it— without  the  bugaboo  of  a  costly  carrying  charge. 


What  i»  '^Revolving  Credit'^? 

Let  us  illustrate:  You  need  $200  worth  of  going-back-to-schoQl  clothes  for  the 
children.  You  apply  to  Wanamaker's  Credit  Department.  After  verification  of  a 
few  simple  facts,  we  notify  you  that  you  may  have  the  $200  worth  of  school 
clothes  (or  whatever  you  want)  right  now*.  You  are  to  pay  us  $$0  a  month.  And 
every  month  when  you  pay  us  $$0,  you  are  entitled  to  $50  mote  credit.  That's 
where  the  "revolving"  part  comes  in.  (The  oftener  you  liquidate,  the  oftener  you 
will  be  able  to  use  your  maximum  credit  of  $200  to  iron  out  the  purchasing  peaks 
that  may  loom  up.)  "Revolving  credit"  gives  you  credit  ui)en  you  need  it,  and  yet 
prevents  you  from  over-spending  till  you’re  "caught  up".  You  arc  thinking  to 
yourself,  "But  won’t  I  have  to  sign  something?*’;  "Won’t  I  have  to  show  you 
deposit  books  or  life  insurance  policies.’’’  You  don’t  have  to  sign  a  thing.  This 
is  a  frieiKlly  transaction— no  signing,  no  formality,  no  inquisition. 

to. ■*-<*««>■» 

mimitmgif.  Or  mw/ho  ym  mood  mdy  f  $•  owodk-okott  oM  oig/h$,  torn.) 


Wonomokar’s  ballav—  in  your  moral  stability... 
Wonomakor’s  boHovos  in  your  finoncierf  futuro  . . . 

"Revolviiig  Credit”  U  no  iavcMiaa  of  oun.  It  hu  long  been  the  basis  for  soond  financing  in  banking  and 
1— U  lifM  tn  bring  this  sound  financing  service  to  family  biidtcts.  Everyfamilyocca- 

sinoallr  finds  kaetf  wkh  a  big  unexpected  lump  of  expenditure  (school,  wedding,  graduation,  coUege,  etc.) 
that  threatens  to  knock  its  budget  gallc]rwcsc.S»ddr»/y  joho  needs  a  typewriter.  Mother  needs  a  Winter 
coat.  Father  needs  a  suit.  Don't  go  out  and  borrow.  Don't  sign  pramisaocy  notes.  Don't  burden  your  future 
with  carrying  charges.  Conte  to  Wanamaker's  friendly  Credit  Department— where  "Revolving  Credit” 
will  give  you  all  the  comfon  of  a  tegular  charge  account— ^s»  i  momiti  to  foy  tmd  »o  corrjimg  tiorgt. 


Ymw  rurdwal—  R— h  rroMnn  M  Wnn— Mtknr't  "Rsvolvitit  Crsdh"  OMco 
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Streamlining  the  Credit  Department 


A  small,  closely  knit  staff,  carefully  trained,  and 
the  ready  acceptance  of  mechanical  aids  prove 
highly  valuable  in  this  successful  operation 


By  C.  F.  NAUMANN 
Credit  Manager,  Gertz,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


Every  clerk  added  to  your 
credit  staff  means  additional 
burdens— each  is  a  potential 
source  of  trouble! 

What  this  alarmist  statement 
means  is  that  every  clerical  aid, 
with  a  necessarily  imperfect  under¬ 
standing  of  the  goals  of  management 
and  an  equally  imperfect  technical 
ability,  is  a  source  of  error  and  of 
possible  offense  to  customers.  Al¬ 
though  the  added  clerk  means  an 
easing  of  the  physical  burden  of 
work,  at  the  same  time  he  or  she 
brings  added  problems  by  virtue  of 
his  fallibilities,  which  must  be 
checked. 

No  matter  how  well-intentioned 
a  clerk  may  be  she  will  make  errors 
in  the  conduct  of  her  daily  routine, 
and  every  one  of  tliese  errors 
means  wasted  time  for  correction. 
Far  worse,  it  may  mean  an  offended, 
and  perhaps  lost  customer. 

In  an  established  credit  depart¬ 
ment  with  a  moderate  turnover, 
this  fact  may  be  obscured  by  the 
preix)nderance  of  clericals  experi¬ 
enced  in  their  routines.  But  in  a 
relatively  new  and  fast  growing 
credit  operation  the  problem  of 
training  and  guiding  i^ersonnel  is 
acute. 

As  a  matter  of  policy  we  draw 
our  personnel  from  our  trading 
area,  in  which  there  are  no  other 
large  department  stores.  For  this 
reason,  and  also  because  of  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  experienced  j^eople  to  be  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  Manhattan  stores,  we 
were  obliged  to  develop  a  credit 
staff  from  sales  personnel  and  busi¬ 
ness  school  graduates. 

So  we  were  faced  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  entrusting  our  credit  routine 
and  our  cherished  new  charge  cus¬ 
tomers  to  a  staff  to  whom  the  en¬ 
tire  operation  was  new  and  foreign. 

The  means  by  which  we  devel- 
ojied  from  this  available  material  an 


efficient  and  harmonious  operating 
unit  should  prove  of  ecjual  value  to 
any  department  not  at  present  oper¬ 
ating  on  similar  lines. 

Selection  of  Key  People 

To  provide  for  growth,  our  first 
concern  was  to  select,  as  early  as 
possible,  certain  people  of  sufficient 
maturity,  intelligence  and  personali¬ 
ty  to  be  coached  as  function  heads, 
around  whom  could  be  built  groups 
for  interviewing,  authorizing,  Iwok- 
keeping,  bill  adjustment,  cashiering 
and  collection. 

These  jieople  we  developed 
through  reading  assignments,  dis¬ 
cussion  meetings,  bureau  meeting 
attendance,  and  an  unending  insist¬ 
ence  upon  a  sense  of  resiwnsibility 
for  the  functions  assigned  to  them. 

Here  we  would  like  to  emphasize 
our  firm  belief  that  a  functional  or¬ 
ganization  permits  far  quicker  de¬ 
velopment  of  leaders  proficient  in 
the  performance  of  a  specific  func¬ 
tion  than  the  divisional  organiza¬ 
tion  with  its  requirement  of  leaders 
having  all-around  training  and  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  functional  head  assigned  to 
authorizing,  for  example,  can  more 
readily  acquire  an  acceptable  degree 
of  efficiency  in  the  performance  of 
that  function,  than  an  equally  in¬ 
telligent  person  could  acquire  skill 
in  interviewing,  authorizing,  corre¬ 
spondence  and  collection,  all  of 
which  would  be  required  to  perform 
acceptably  as  a  divisional  head. 
Also,  the  functional  head  will  the 
more  quickly  gain  increased  pro¬ 
ficiency  due  to  the  concentration  of 
his  interest  and  effort. 

With  the  group  leaders  selected, 
the  next  problem  was  to  assure  that 
these  people  might  have  efficient 
help  as  the  expanding  department 
required  a  larger  personnel.  To 
cover  this  we  had  recourse  to  such 
devices  as  employment  tests,  job 


analyses  and  production  standards. 

Hiring  tests  save  much  time 
otherwise  wasted  in  trying  to  de¬ 
velop  sub-standard  material.  Why 
waste  time  trying  to  get  a  reason¬ 
able  daily  output  from  a  typist 
whose  training  never  carried  her 
beyond  a  speed  level  of  thirty-five 
words  per  minute?  .  .  .  and  many 
business  school  graduates  can  do  no 
better ! 

Job  Analysis  and  Standards 

Job  analyses  give  both  the  mana¬ 
ger  and  the  clerk  a  clear  idea  of 
just  what  that  clerk  is  answerable 
for.  This  saves  considerable  con¬ 
fusion,  waste  of  time  and  needless 
dispute. 

And  don’t  keep  these  analyses  in 
a  nice  book!  Much  better  results 
are  obtained  if  the  sheets  are  posted 
in  plain  view  of  the  clerk,  under 
the  glass  top  of  her  desk  or  on  the 
partition  in  front  of  her  desk.  Then 
she  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  details  to  be  handled  .  .  .  this 
makes  life  easier  for  the  clerk  and 
for  her  supervisor. 

Our  goal  has  been  to  have  each 
job  so  clearly  outlined  that  the  per¬ 
son  to  whom  it  is  entrusted  will  not 
be  obliged  to  ask  for  instructions 
except  when  something  turns  up 
that  is  definitely  out  of  place.  Then 
from  time  to  time  a  spot-check  is 
made  to  see  whether  any  parts  of 
the  planned  routine  are  being  omit¬ 
ted  or  handled  other  than  as  it  was 
planned. 

Where  we  have  jobs  involving 
constant  repetition  of  certain  set 
acts  we  have  set  up  production 
standards.  By  this  means  both  cleri¬ 
cals  and  management  know  just 
what  kind  of  a  job  is  being  done. 

Now  that  our  organization  has 
taken  form  we  plan  to  institute  a 
periodic  personnel  review  so  that 
each  member  of  the  department  can 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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SKIERS 


Prefe 


Because  of  its  superior  alUweath- 
er  protection.  From  the  coldest 
high  altitude  mountaineer  skiing 
through  the  warm  spring  season. 


BURTON'S 


POPLIN 

WATER  REPELLENT 


REG.  U.S.  PATENT  OFFICE 


BURTON'S  Adirondack  Poplin 

has  for  years  been  proven  by  active  skiers  to  be  the  winter 
sports  fabric  of  special  merit. 

Recommended  by  OTTO  E.  SCHNIEBS 

Famous  ski  coach  who  made  Dartmouth  ski  champions. 

BURTON  BROS.  &  CO.,  Inc. 


WINTER  SPORTS 


What  Are  This  Season's  Prospects? 


The  thirst  for  knowlctlge  re¬ 
garding  the  i)otentialities  in  cat¬ 
ering  to  the  winter  sportsman 
has  probably  abated  somewhat.  Yet 
in  a  few  short  weeks  the  roto  sec¬ 
tions  will  be  crowded  with  pictures 
of  skiers,  skaters  and  lx)h  sled  rid¬ 
ers  in  action  and  already  merchan¬ 
dise  executives  are  calling  for  in¬ 
ventory  sheets  listing  winter  sports 
items  so  reluctantly  consigned  to 
the  moth  balls  earlier  in  the  year. 
What  should  we  do  this  season? 
Let’s  scan  the  iiossibilities. 

The  mistakes  of  the  past  few’  sea¬ 
sons  have  undoubtedly  had  a  chast¬ 
ening  effect  on  the  executives  re¬ 
sponsible,  and  an  appraisal  of  the 
whole  situation  is  very  much  in 
order  at  the  present  time. 

Looking  back  to  the  beginning  of 
the  gold  rush  four  years  ago,  we 
see  the  majority  of  stores  suddenly 
discovering  that  the  public  was 
hungry  for  outdoor  diversion  and 
exercise  through  the  winter  months. 
Buyers  were  rushed  to  Europe  with 
instructions  to  obtain  everything 
pertaining  to  winter  sports.  Euro¬ 
pean  experts,  near  experts  and  just 
plain  inexperts  were  hired  to  super¬ 
vise  the  stocking  of  the  new  depart¬ 
ment. 

Ski  slides  were  erected  and  an¬ 
nounced  w’ith  suitable  fanfare. 
Franchises  on  the  new  snow  trains 
were  snapped  up  eagerly.  Crew’s  of 
carpenters  worked  overtime  to  build 
.Scandinavian  and  Tyrolian  villages 
as  necessary  atmosphere  in  which 
to  display  the  new  merchandise. 

In  the  beginning,  business  was 
good.  It  would  have  been  better  if 
the  merchandise  had  been  more 
carefully  selected,  but  this  would  be 
adjusted  next  year,  especially  if 
Herr  Dinkelsdorf  could  be  coaxed 
away  from  that  store  on  the  avenue. 

However,  Herr  Dinkelsdorf  did 
not  prove  any  better  than  his  prede¬ 
cessor.  He  had  never  been  trained 
to  buy  and  when  the  snow  did  not 
materialize  in  sufficient  quantity  by 
the  mid-season  mark,  he  was  let 
go.  The  merchandise  staff  surveyed 


the  operation  and  found  it  certainly 
had  not  developtnl  into  the  gold 
mine  originally  predicted. 

Stocks  were  heavy,  far  too  heavy 
for  a  reasonable  turn.  Broken  lots 
were  difficult  to  dispose  of.  Few 
customers  showed  interest  in  re¬ 
duced  merchandise  when  snow  was 
not  blanketing  the  local  landscape. 

What  else  to  do  but  pack  the  re¬ 
mainder  away  hoping  for  a  l)etter 
break  in  the  weather  next  season  ? 

With  this  background  of  exjieri- 
ence,  merchants  are  naturally  skep¬ 
tical  about  the  whole  winter  sports 
operation.  What  are  the  possibili¬ 
ties  this  coming  .season  and  in  fu¬ 
ture  years? 

The  Prospects  Surveyed 

Without  doubt  the  snow  and  ice 
sports  are  here  to  stay.  Now  that 
the  first  flush  of  enthusiasm  for  ski¬ 
ing  is  over  the  sport  has  definitely 
resolved  itself  into  a  young  person’s 
activity.  Athletically  inclined  adults 
will  probably  take  it  up  in  increas¬ 
ing  numbers,  but  the  main  body  of 
the  army  of  skiers  will  always  be 
of  school  and  college  age.  Reasons 
for  this  are  that  young  people  can 
learn  much  quicker  than  those  over 
the  third  decade  mark,  and  they  gen¬ 
erally  have  more  time  for  sport  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months.  Then  too, 
winter  sports  are  now  well  organ¬ 
ized  at  the  majority  of  schools  and 
colleges  in  the  Northern  states  and 
boys  and  girls  take  to  them  as  natu¬ 
rally  as  they  do  to  the  older  sports. 
The  price  of  equipment  and  clothing 
is  coming  down  as  the  demand 
steadies.  Good  ridge  top  ash  skis 
are  available  to  retail  under  $10.00 
complete  with  an  efficient  binding. 

The  prospects  for  the  coming  sea¬ 
son  are  reasonably  good.  The  law 
of  averages  .should  result  in  better 
snow  conditions  in  the  Eastern 
states.  Retailers  can  do  an  appreci¬ 
able  volume  from  Thanksgiving  to 
Lincoln’s  Birthday  on  a  small  range 
of  well  selected  staple  items.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  now  definitely  streamline  con¬ 


By  W.  J.  DONOVAN 
,  Merchandise  Manager 
Abercrombie  St  Fitch  Co. 


scious  in  both  clothing  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  winter  sports.  The  days 
of  the  heart  and  flower  embroidered 
ski  jacket  are  over.  Enthusiasts 
now  demand  good  quality,  practical 
garments  of  plain  design.  The  de¬ 
mise  of  Tyrolian  styles  for  winter 
sports  is  now  an  accepted  fact. 
American  designers  have  hastened 
this  by  developing  garments  emi¬ 
nently  suited  to  snow  conditions  on 
this  continent. 

Ski  clothing  can  certainly  be 
stocked  at  a  profit. 

Stores  with  well  managed  sport¬ 
ing  goods  departments  can  logically 
remain  in  the  equipment  field,  but 
unless  this  is  bought  and  sold  by 
men  who  understand  and  practice 
skiing,  it  cannot  l)e  thoroughly  de¬ 
veloped.  Skis,  bindings,  poles,  boots, 
waxes  and  accessories  should  be 
completely  stocked  and  adequately 
displayed,  otherwise  they  are  best 
left  alone.  Some  of  the  largest 
stores  in  New  York  City  have  car¬ 
ried  very  poorly  a.ssorted  lines  of 
equipment  these  past  few  seasons 
and  left  the  selling  to  embarrassed 
salespeople  who  knew  very  little 
about  their  subject. 

Skating  will  increase  tremendous¬ 
ly  this  coming  season  with  figure 
skating  enjoying  universal  populari¬ 
ty.  New  rinks  are  being  built  and 
local  authorities  and  country  clubs 
are  developing  their  facilities  for 
this  fascinating  sport.  Exhibitions 
by  star  skaters  throughout  the  coun- 
tsy  have  done  much  to  influence  the 
public.  Artificial  ice  installations 
have  improved  to  such  an  extent 
that  skating  will  spread  throughout 
the  Southern  states. 

Other  winter  sports  such  as  ice 
boating,  curling,  bob  sled  and  tobog¬ 
gan  riding,  etc.,  will  all  develop 
business  in  suitable  warm  clothing. 

For  the  store  which  intelligently 
handles  winter  sports  lines  as  a 
straight  merchandising  proposition 
and  not  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang 
promotional  ballyhoo,  there  are 
profits  to  be  made  each  succeeding 
season. 
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N.R.D.G.A.  Stores  Reporlb 


The  two  pictures  shown  here  were  token 
at  Mocy's  "Ski  Headquarters"  last  winter. 
They  illustrate  the  extent  of  the  service 
which  stores  are  offering  winter  sports 
enthusiasts.  Because  cooperation  is  offered 
by  so  many  agencies — railroads,  resorts, 
state  publicity  bureaus  — the  stores  are  able 
to  provide  a  tremendous  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  their  customers. 


iVorsinger 


The  steady  growth  of  interest 
in  winter  s|x)rts  will  make  the 
merchandising  of  apparel  and 
tKiiiipment  for  skiing,  skating  and 
sledding  an  increasingly  fertile  field 
for  department  stores  to  cultivate 
this  winter,  according  to  opinions 
expressed  hy  member  stores.  New 
recruits,  they  rejwrt,  are  catching 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  devotees  of 
many  years  standing.  More  pub¬ 
licity  than  ever  is  being  given  to 
winter  starts  and,  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  all  local  interest  in 
sports  is  focused  upon  skiing  and 
other  snow  activities. 

Relation  to  Snow  Area 

The  extent  to  which  a  store  can 
capitalize  uj)on  the  public’s  desire  to 
l>e  outdoors  and  active  in  winter  de- 
I)ends,  naturally,  upon  climate  and 
weather  conditions  in  the  store’s 
trading  area.  Although  an  occasional 
store  may  successfully  merchandise 
winter  sports  articles  in  a  city  far 
removed  from  the  snow  areas,  the 
nearness  of  snow  resorts  is  usually 
a  factor  of  primary  imix)rtance. 

For  example,  a  Seattle  merchant 
is  able  to  report;  “We  have  had  no 
had  seasons  because  we  always  have 
snow  in  the  high  mountains,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  kind  of  weather  we  may 
have  in  the  city.  .  .  .From  Novem- 
l)er  until  .A^pril  one  can  leave  down¬ 


town  Seattle  and  he  up  in  the  snow 
ctmntry  within  three  hours’  time.” 
Los  Angeles  is  similarly  located, 
near  enough  to  high  mountains  so 
that  winter  conditions  are  within 
convenient  distance.  Other  cities  are 
less  fortunately  located  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  and  must  proceed  cautiously, 
with  one  eye  on  the  weather  fore¬ 
cast. 

Skiing  the  Leoder 

.Mthough  many  stores  see  inter¬ 
est  in  skating  on  the  increase,  skiing 
is  still  expected  to  hold  the  center 
of  the  winter  sjxjrts  stage.  “In  the 
East,”  says  one  merchant,  “they  are 
just  learning  to  ski,  and  in  the  West 
ihey  are  just  learning  to  dress  for 
the  sport." 

The  Merchandise  Stock 

Skis,  poles,  waxes,  bindings,  gog¬ 
gles,  ski  packs,  skates,  skating  shoes, 
tolK)ggans,  sleds,  and  sometimes 
hockey  equipment,  comprise  the 
winter  sports  equipment  carried  by 
department  stores.  These  are  some¬ 
times  established  in  a  winter  sports 
department  of  their  own,  but  more 
often  they  are  carried  in  the  regular 
.six)rting  goods  department,  except 
for  sleds,  which  are  classified  as 
toys. 

Ski  clothes,  especially  those  for 
men,  are  often  carried  in  the  same 


department  with  the  equipment.  If, 
however,  they  are  carried  in  differ¬ 
ent  dc])artments.  a  strong  effort  is 
made  to  let  the  customer  know 
w  here  she  can  buy  them. 

The  tyjws  of  api>arel  carried  for 
winter  sports  wear  include  ski  suits, 
ski  pants,  jackets,  parkas,  sweaters, 
shirts,  gloves,  mittens,  caps,  socks, 
sus|ienders.  ski  boots,  skating  shoes, 
lKK)ds,  belts,  vests.  When  not  car¬ 
ried  in  the  sporting  goods  or  winter 
sports  department,  these  items  are 
usually  divided  among  men’s  fur¬ 
nishings,  women’s  sjx)rtswear,  junior 
wear,  and  girls’  wear.  Ski  lxx)ts  and 
skating  shoes  are  sometimes  carried 
in  the  regular  shoe  department. 

Merchandising  Coordination 

To  make  it  easier  for  the  customer 
to  buy  her  apparel  where  she  buys 
her  winter  s|X)rts  equiixnent,  stores 
usually  familiarize  their  sales  staff 
with  the  various  items  carried 
through  sales  meetings  and  fashion 
shows,  and  instruct  them  where  to 
direct  customers  for  these  articles. 
One  of  the  re|X)rting  stores  makes  a 
point  of  having  jx)sters  in  the  sport- 
ing  goods  department,  telling  the 
customer  what  is  carried  in  the  line 
of  apparel  and  where  to  find  it. 

Coordination  of  advertising  and 
display  is  also  dej^ended  upon  to 
make  the  customer  realize  that  she 
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This  survey,  carried  on  among  a  selected 
national  group  of  stores,  is  o  report  on 
what  merchandising  and  promotion  ideas 
may  be  counted  upon  os  sound  now  that 
it  is  possible  to  sift  the  experience  of 
several  yeors  and  draw  useful  conclusions. 


Winter  Sports  Plans 

A  SURVEY  BY  THE  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 


are  giving  a  great  deal  of  coopera- 
lioti  in  tliis  respect.  Not  only  do 
they  offer  special  trains  at  low  farts, 
hnt  some  of  them  are  opening  up 
new  grounds  for  snow  sj^orts,  and 
most  of  them  are  doing  a  great  deal 
to  pu))licize  winter  sjwrts  and  win¬ 
ter  sports  locations.  They  also  fur¬ 
nish  weather  reports,  resort  litera¬ 
ture  and  ixjsters,  and  even  films. 

Stores  tie  in  with  the  snow  train 
idea  and  sometimes  offer  tickets  for 
sale  in  the  si)orting  goods  depart¬ 
ment.  One  store  in  the  Southwest 
goes  so  far  as  to  sjjonsor,  jointly 
with  the  American  Express,  all-ex¬ 
pense  vacation  trips  to  Sun  Valley, 
Idaho. 

Although  fashion  shows,  ski 
slides,  and  the  presence  of  instruc¬ 
tors  or  celebrities  were  all  men¬ 
tioned  as  effective  devices,  the  pro¬ 
motional  ideas  that  appear  to  stand 
highest  in  the  opinion  of  the  stores 
are  those  that  tie  in  with  local  snow 
resorts.  Most  stores  featuring  win¬ 
ter  sjxjrts  apparel  and  equipment 
post  reixjrts  of  weather  conditions  at 
the  resorts.  Some  give  information 
alx)ut  or  even  accept  registration  for 
mountain  resorts.  Motion  pictures 
of  l(Kal  ski  s]X)ts  are  shown.  Travel 


can  l)uy  her  ski  suit  where  she  buys  stocked  in  dejiartments  other  than 
her  skis.  Advertisements  for  equijv  their  own.  No  concrete  plan  for 
ment  show  appropriate  clothing,  encouraging  interselling  in  such 
and  vice  versa.  Similarly,  there  is  stores  was  reported,  although  it 
a  tie-up  in  both  window  and  interior  would  seem  that  the  judicious  use 
displays.  of  a  p.  m.  or  other  inducement  for 

Apparel  and  etiuipment  stocks  are  this  purixise  might  yield  rich  divi- 
usually  merchandised  separately,  dends. 
but  where  they  are  combined  under 
one  management,  results  appear  to  Special  Services 
Ije  good.  A  New  York  State  store  Repair  and  storage  services  on 

reixjrts;  “.Ml  merchandise,  lx)th  winter  sixjrts  equipment  are  offered 
equipment  and  apparel  for  both  men  by  some  stores,  but  not  by  many, 
and  women,  are  now  Ixjught  by  one  (Jne  large  store  in  the  East  offers 
buyer.  Previously  these  items  were  a  ski  storage  service  with  no  ex- 
bought  by  four  buyers  and  the  mer-  j)ectalion  of  profit,  but  in  the  belief 
chandise  grouped  in  one  department  that  the  service  should  lx;  available 
for  selling.  Our  present  plan  of  to  customers.  The  general  opinion, 
having  one  specialist  do  the  com-  however,  is  that  a  storage  and  re- 
l)lete  buying  for  the  entire  Winter  pair  service  might  well  jM'ove  profit- 
Sports  Department  has  been  much  able, 
more  satisfactory,  tending  toward 

l)etter  Ijalanced  and  more  complete  Promotion  Devices  Used 

stocks,  and  resulting  in  increased  Among  the  promotions  success- 

business.”  fully  used  by  the  reixirting  stores, 

snow  trains  were  frequently  men¬ 
tioned.  The.se  are  low-fare  excur¬ 
sions  from  the  city  into  the  snow 
country,  run  especially  for  winter 
sixjrts  enthusiasts.  Stores  rejxirt  that 
railroad  comi)anies — and  sometimes 
bus  conii)anies  also— have  given  and 


Specialized  Selling 

Steps  are  taken  in  the  stores  to 
make  sure  that  customers  receive 
comix;tent  advice  in  the  selection  of 
winter  sports  equipment.  Several 
large  stores  try  to  obtain  ski  enthusi¬ 
asts  on  their  selling  staffs,  and 
(Others  hire  special  advisers  to  help 
customers.  In  some  stores  where 
there  is  a  ski  instructor,,  his  approval 
is  retpured  before  the  merchandi.se 
may  lx;  stocked — and  advertising 
cai)ital  is  made  of  this  fact. 

Thorough  training  is  given  the 
sidespeople,  usually  by  the  buyer  but 
often  by  a  six;cial  adviser — a  pro¬ 
fessional  skier,  for  example — so  that 
they  will  lx;  well  equipj^ed  to  assist 
customers.  Little  or  no  effort  is 
made,  however,  to  bring  about  in- 
lerselling  in  stores  where  eciuipment 
and  apiiarel  are  in  different  depart¬ 
ments.  The  most  that  is  done  in 
this  direction  apjjears  to  Ix;  to  ad¬ 
vise  sales|x;ople  of  the  merchandi.se 


OUTDOOR 
SPORTS.  . 

^  iaitHi 


A  winter  sports  window 
at  The  Fair,  Chicago. 
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Winter  sports  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  smart  copywriting 


bureaus  are  located  in  or  near 
sportswear  or  siK)rting  goods  de¬ 
partments.  Blow-ups  of  resort 
scenes  are  used  to  adorn  winter 
sjKtrts  displays  and  to  give  atmos¬ 
phere  to  the  department. 

Any  device  that  will  encourage 
the  customer  to  think  about  a  trip 
to  the  snow  country  appears  to  have 
a  beneficial  effect  upon  sales  of 
equipment  and  apparel.  The  more 
expensive  devices  like  the  building 
of  a  ski  slide,  do  not  appear  to  be 
any  more  heartily  endorsed  by  the 
reporting  stores  than  those  which 
call  for  only  a  small  outlay. 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  re¬ 
ports  on  winter  sports  business 
comes  from  a  store  which  tries  to 
have  well  known  skiers  in  the  sport¬ 
ing  goods  department,  but  which 
does  not  have  a  ski  slide  or  an  in¬ 
structor  in  the  store.  To  keep  cus¬ 
tomers  coming  in  throughout  the 
season,  it  shows  motion  pictures  of 
resorts,  takes  registrations  for  them, 
sells  snow  train  tickets,  and  posts 
resort  weather  bulletins  in  its  win¬ 
ter  sports  departments. 

Winter  sports  are  evidently  here 
to  stay  and,  as  the  retailer  learns  to 
master  the  merchandising  problems 
involved  in  selling  equipment  and 
apparel  for  these  sports,  the  winter 
sports  department  takes  its  place  as 
a  contributor  to  the  volume  and 
profit  of  the  store. 


IVorsinger 


Below — Macy’s  Ski  Department 
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McKern,  Inc. 
1350  Broadway 
New  York,  N.Y. 


Numerous  Agencies 


loin 


IF  the  country  has  been  swept  by 
a  wave  of  interest  in  winter 
sports,  it  cannot  be  called  an 
accident.  This  promotion  has  been 
a  matter  of  interest  to  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  agencies.  Started  by  ski 
clubs,  which  needed  improved  facili¬ 
ties,  picked  up  by  state  publicity 
bureaus,  state  and  local  chambers  of 
cojiimerce,  railroads,  highw'ay  main¬ 
tenance  agencies,  gas  and  oil  com¬ 
panies  and  department  and  si^rting 
goods  stores,  winter  sports  promo¬ 
tion  is  proliably  contributed  to  by  a 
greater  variety  of  interests  and 
agencies  than  any  other  promotion 
we  have  known.  The  l)est  of  it  is 
that  its  basis  is  utterly  sound — that 
people  should  l)e  encouraged  to 
make  use  of  the  recreation  facilities 
of  the  country  in  winter  as  well  as 
in  summer.  Your  winter  sportsman 
finds  health  and  fun  in  the  variety 
of  recreations  offered  him,  and  all 
along  the  line  these  other  agencies 
stand  to  benefit. 

Cooperation  in  California 

The  state  of  Califoniia  was  not 
one  of  the  first  to  develop  its  winter 
sports  facilities,  nor  are  those  facili¬ 
ties  the  most  si)ectacular  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  But  last  year,  according  to  the 
Winter  Sports  Committee  of  the 
California  State  Chamf)er  of  Com¬ 
merce,  a  collective  business  of  from 
$12,000,000  to  $15,000,000  was 
done. 

The  organize<l  program  in  Cali¬ 


fornia  for  the  promotion  of  winter 
sports  is  extraordinarily  interesting, 
as  an  exainple  of  far-flung  coopera¬ 
tion — and  good  results.  On  the 
Winter  Six)rts  Committee  of  the 
State  Chaml)er  of  Commerce,  there 
is  represented  every  branch  of  busi¬ 
ness  endeavor  which  l)enefits  from 
winter  sports.  The  Commillee  is 
divided  into  sub-committees — groups 
which  handle  newspaper  publicity, 
radio  publicity,  billl)oard  and  street 
car  publicity,  afteiulance  stimulation 
and  motion  ‘picture  iniblicity,  oil 
company  cooixjration,  dei)artment 
store  cooperation,  photo-finishers’ 
cooperation,  highways  and  snow  re¬ 
moval.  .'\  siK'cial  committee  Iiandles 
the  production  of  the  Winter  Sports 
Guide,  replete  with  maps  and  mi¬ 
nute  details  of  terrain  and  routes, 
and  another  is  in  charge  of  finances. 

Last  year  regular  news  releases 
on  snow  depths  and  weekend  events 
were  furnished  to  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  of  the  state,  the  dejMirtment 
and  sporting  goods  stores  and  the 
radio  stations  for  sjwt  announce¬ 
ments.  Oil  companies  and  railroads 
supplietl  timely  pictures  for  the 
newspapers,  and  oil  comitanies  also 
distributed  Winter  Sports  Guides 
through  their  filling  stations.  The 
department  stores  cooperated  by 
using  interesting  window  displays, 
distributing  the  Winter  Sjxtrts 
Guides  and  helping  to  educate  the 
public  as  to  the  value  of  winter 
sports. 


A  sjjecial  committee  for  stimu¬ 
lating  attendance  at  the  ski  runs 
functioned  chiefly  through  the  show¬ 
ing  of  a  specially  prepared  winter 
sports  film  to  the  public,  and  this 
activity  received  railroad  financing. 
Two  reels  of  the  three  reel  film  were 
devoted  to  general  winter  sports, 
scenery  shots,  etc.,  while  the  third 
reel  was  a  brief  course  in  ski  in¬ 
struction. 

The  Winter  Sfxjrts  Guide,  pub¬ 
lished  annually  by  the  Committee, 
gives  information  as  to  acconmuxla- 
tions  and  rates,  how  to  reach  the 
snow  areas,  information  alxjut  the 
facilities  in  each  area,  skating  infor¬ 
mation.  special  events,  what  to  wear, 
the  ski  clubs,  their  officers  and  home 
grounds,  maps  of  all  the  ski  trails. 

California  has  not  yet  the  spec¬ 
tacular  facilities  of  Mount  Hood  in 
Oregon  and  Sun  Valley  in  Idaho, 
but  the  ski  terrain  is  l)eing  constant¬ 
ly  surveyed  and  improved.  The 
Winter  Sports  Committee  is  indefa¬ 
tigable  in  making  surveys  and  secur¬ 
ing  financing  and  cooperation — for 
the  cause  is  a  good  one. 

Incidentally,  it  is  from  California 
that  the  first  rumblings  of  a  new 
problem  come.  Some  of  the  owners 
of  private  resorts  c'omplain  of  dis¬ 
crimination  by  government  agen¬ 
cies  which  are  now  “competing  in 
the  resort  business”  and  are  in  a 
position  to  obtain  more  privileges 
in  road  improvements  and  mainte¬ 
nance  and  to  make  up  resort  deficits 


Winter  Sports  Promotion 


by  taxation.  This  may  or  may  not 
be  a  serious  problem.  It  brings  us, 
however,  to  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  features  of  the  winter  sports 
promotion — the  active  jjarticipation 
in  it  by  government  agencies. 

Timberline  Lodge  in  Oregon 

The  outstanding  development  of 
this  phase  is  Oregon’s  Timberline 
Lodge,  located  in  exceptional  skiing 
terrain  6000  feet  high  on  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Hood.  The  Lorlge  was 
built  with  a  million  dollars  of  WPA 
funds  and  is  administered  by  a  con- 
cessionnaire  under  the  supervision 
of  the  National  Forest  Service.  That 
the  area  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  development  for  winter  sjxjrts  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  Mount 
Hood  will  be  the  scene  of  the  1939 
Olympic  ski  tryouts,  held  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  national  ski  cham¬ 
pionships  on  March  31,  April  1,  2 
and  3,  1939.  Downhill,  slalom  and 
combined  winners,  both  amateur 
and  open,  will  l)e  selected,  and  the 
highest  scoring  men  and  women  will 
be  named  to  represent  the  United 
States  either  in  the  Olympic  Games 
at  Helsingfors,  Finland,  or  the 
F.  I.  S.  world  champonships  in 
Norway.  Portland’s  Cascade  Ski 
Club  will  be  the  sponsor,  and  the 
award  of  the  competitions  was 
made  on  the  basis  of  a  new  down¬ 
hill  course  recently  laid  out  by  ski 
club  and  forest  service  officials  near 
Timberline. 


It  is  in  discussions  of  the  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Idaho  areas  that 
one  realizes  that  skiing  bids  fair  to 
become  almost  a  year-round  sport 
in  some  sections  of  the  country. 
Good  skiing  usually  liegins  before 
Christmas  on  Mount  Hood  and  con¬ 
tinues  on  through  Easter.  Annual¬ 
ly  a  summer  ski  toumament  is  held 
in  June  in  conjunction  with  Port¬ 
land's  famous  Rose  Festival.  Ski¬ 
ing  may  be  had  throughout  the 
summer,  too,  by  hardy  climljers  who 
go  high  up  on  the  slopes  of  the 
mountain,  where  the  snow  never 
melts. 

60,000  Skiers  in  Washington 

.\nother  especially  long  skiing 
season  is  to  be  had  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  Dry  powder  snow 
begins  around  Thanksgiving  and 
lasts  until  June  and  often  to  July 
and  August  at  the  higher  levels.  As 
in  Idaho  and  Oregon,  the  fun  of 
the  skiing  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  the  weather  is  not  bitingly  cold. 
Spring  skiers  in  Washington  are 
quite  likely  to  wear  bathing  suits  or 
ski  pants  and  halters.  Outside  of  the 
eyestrain  involved,  the  resultant 
snow  sun  tan  is  claimed  to  be  even 
more  healthful  than  the  customary 
Ijeach  sun  tan. 

Skiing  is  definitely  one  of  the 
main  recreational  interests  of  the 
State  of  Washington.  An  average 
of  60,000  people  use  its  ski  courses, 
and  there  are  about  twenty  good 


skiing  areas  in  the  state.  Added 
impetus  was  given  last  year  by  the 
construction  of  ski  lifts  at  Mt. 
Rainier,  Mt.  Baker  and  the  new 
Snoqualmie  Ski  Bowl. 

This  latter  is  an  interesting  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  railroad  sjxjnsored  ski 
center  and  lodge.  It  comprises  ap¬ 
proximately  200  acres,  and  was 
constructed  by  the  Chicago,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road.  The  railroad  runs  a  special 
snow  train  to  it,  which  includes  a 
recreation  coach  in  which  dancing 
is  a  feature,  as  it  is  at  the  Lodge. 
The  railroad  advises,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  light  shoes  for  dancing  be 
included  in  the  skier’s  equipment. 
Upon  arrival  at  Snofiualmie,  the 
passengers  detrain  on  a  covered 
platform  from  which  a  lighted  and 
protected  concourse  leads  directly 
to  the  lodge.  The  lower  floor  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  checking  room,  waxing 
and  drying  facilities  and  rest  rooms. 
A  stairway  leads  to  the  upper  floor, 
where  lunchrooms  and  indoor  re¬ 
creation  rooms  are  provided.  An 
exit  from  the  upper  floor  by  way 
of  outside  stairs  makes  it  ix)ssible 
to  step  out  on  the  snow  at  any  level 
and  ski  directly  from  the  lodge  to 
the  chosen  ski  course.  Two  trains 
are  run  every  Saturday  and  Sunday 
during  the  winter,  from  Tacoma  and 
Seattle,  and  the  lodge  and  grounds 
nearby  are  electrically  lighted  to 
permit  skiing  into  the  evening. 

There  are  many  other  examples 
of  railroad  sponsored  ski  centers, 
most  famous  perhaps  being  Idaho’s 
Sun  Valley  Lodge  in  the  Saw  Tooth 
Mountains..  This  lodge,  offering 
complete  hotel  facilities,  is  owned 
by  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  and 
is  famous  not  only  for  its  Alpine 
setting  and  exceptional  winter 


Timberline  Lodge,  Oregon,  with  the  massive  snow  peak  of  Mt.  Hood 
towering  up  behind  it  to  a  height  of  11,225  feet 


sports  facilities,  but  for  its  outdoor 
warm  water  swimming  pool. 

These  western  ski  centers  have, 
largely  localise  of  the  paradoxical 
conjunction  of  summer  and  winter 
which  prevails  in  many  of  them,  a 
special  fascination  for  everyl)ody, 
and  they  aim  to  bring  travellers  from 
all  over  the  country.  The  publicity 
bureau  of  the  State  of  Washington 
jxjints  out  that  Easterners  contem- 
jdating  any  of  the  ski  tournaments 
have  their  choice  of  fast  plane,  train 
or  bus  to  Washington  State.  By 
plane,  they  can  leave  New  York 
City  after  work  and  l)e  on  a  Wash¬ 
ington  ski  hill  the  next  morning. 

New  England,  Home  of  Skiers 

In  the  East,  states  situated  in  the 
snow  areas  are  no  less  active.  New 
Hampshire,  hojne  of  the  Dartmouth 
ski  exjierts,  has  been  doing  promo¬ 
tional  work  for  the  past  five  years. 
Each  year  a  winter  sports  map  is 
issued  by  the  State  Planning  and 
Development  Commission.  A  win¬ 
ter  sports  poster  is  created  and  dis¬ 
tributed  annually,  and  a  large 
amount  of  similar  material  is  dis¬ 
tributed  by  regions  and  towns  that 
go  in  extensively  for  winter  sports. 
A  monthly  sixteen-page  magazine 
called  the  New  Hampshire  Trouba¬ 
dour  is  issued  by  the  Commission 
and  in  the  winter  months  this  is 
largely  devoted  to  winter  sports. 


The  map,  like  those  issued  in  other 
states,  is  much  more  than  just  a  map. 

It  carries  complete  information  as 
to  events  on  the  season’s  schedule 
and  its  legends  indicate  to  the  skier 
where  ski  tows,  ski  jumps,  toboggan 
chutes,  ski  trails  are  located,  where 
sled  dog  races  are  held,  where  ski 
instruction  is  available,  where  car¬ 
nivals  are  held,  where  ski  schools 
are  situated.  Good  skiing  terrain  is 
to  l)e  found  throughout  the  state, 
from  BrattlelK)ro  tiorth  as  far  as 
Lancaster  and  Northumberland. 

The  Publicity  Service  of  the 
State  of  \"ermont  also  issues  a 
folder  describing  the  state’s  winter 
sports  facilities.  Actually  there  is  no 
town  in  Vermont  which  lacks  facili¬ 
ties  for  winter  sports.  A  combina¬ 
tion  map  and  information  folder 
gives  details  about  average  snow¬ 
fall,  routes  to,  and  special  facilities 
in  the  towns  which  have  active 
winter  sports  organizations  or  facili¬ 
ties  of  more  than  local  interest. 

The  State  of  Maine  does  a  simi¬ 
lar  job  of  publicity  and  information. 

Variety  in  New  York  State 

New  York  State  is  outstanding 
as  a  winter  sports  area.  The  Bureau 
of  State  Publicity  observes  that 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  recog¬ 
nized  ski  resorts  in  the  entire  north¬ 
east  section  of  the  country  are  in 
New  York,  and  issues  an  elaborate¬ 


ly  illustrated  28  jmge  lx)ok  together 
with  an  informational  booklet,  “Ski 
Trails  of  New  York  State”,  which 
gives  minute  information  alx)Ut  ski¬ 
ing  facilities,  accompanied  by  maps. 
The  state  has  a  great  variety  of 
trails  and  runs  including  plenty  of 
easy  sloi>es  which  are  of  sjjecial  in¬ 
terest  to  novices.  It  has  also  a  con¬ 
siderable  interest  in  and  facilities 
for  many  more  sports  than  skiing — 
ice-lxiating,  dog-sledding,  toboggan¬ 
ing,  lK)b-sledding,  ice-skating,  skate¬ 
sailing,  ice-fishing,  snow-shoeing 
and  motor  ice-sledding.  It  sends 
out  its  invitation  also  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  more  conservative 
recreations — coasting,  hiking,  photo¬ 
graphy.  Its  system  of  state  parks 
adds  to  the  convenience  and  com¬ 
fort.  The  Palisades  Interstate  Park, 
in  which  Bear  Mountain  is  situated, 
is  an  example,  and  also  one  of  the 
most  ix)pular  of  the  sports  areas, 
particularly  with  those  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  winter  sports  iwimarily  as 
recreation.  The  Lake  Placid  area  is 
famous.  Here  is  situated  the  Mount 
\’an  Hoevenberg  Olympic  Bobsled 
Run,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  OlymjMc  In¬ 
door  Ice  Arena,  seating  5,000.  The 
Run  is  maintained  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Conservation.  More 
than  250  miles  of  marked  ski  trails, 
equipped  with  shelters  and  fire¬ 
places,  radiate  from  Lake  Placid. 
All  told,  there  are  at  least  sixty 
winter  sports  areas  in  the  state  and 
concerning  each  of  them  the  State 
Publicity  Bureau  meticulously  gives 
details  of  its  facilities  and  the  routes 
by  which  it  may  be  reached. 

♦  *  * 

All  this  does  no  more  than  touch 
uix>n  the  country-wide  activities  of 
agencies  interested  in  winter  sports. 
But  the  flood  of  literature  which 
comes  from  them,  the  maps  and 
photographs  and  circulars,  is  clear 
indication  that  the  interest  in  winter 
sports  is  rapidly  opening  up  a  new 
phase  of  American  life  and  a  major 
industry.  Department  stores  have 
gone  into  plenty  of  promotion  pro¬ 
jects  single-handed.  This  is  some¬ 
thing  else  again.  All  the  store  needs 
to  do  is  to  be  aware  of  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on  and  take  advantage  of  the 
unique  opportunities  involved  in  this 
deluge  of  publicity.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  as  the  1938-39  season  opens, 
it  looks  like  a  simple  matter  of 
being  prepared  to  meet  public  de¬ 
mand. 
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words,  a  ski  line  of  merited  customer  ap¬ 
peal  •  SNOW  SUITS  .  .  .  for  children 
and  girls  .  .  .  are  fashioned  with  the  same 
careful  details  and  workmanship  that  mark 
our  authentic  skiwear#  A  range  of  gay 
colors  .  .  .  smart  styles  .  .  .  and  our  own 
super  snowcloth  combine  to  make  fast 
moving  models  #  To  complement  the  ski 
and  snow  suits  ...  an  outstanding  selec¬ 
tion  of  exclusive  patterned  sweaters,  caps 
and  scarves  • 


WINTER’S  COMING 


snow 

sport  season  is  practically  at  hand  •  Snow 
and  skiing  have  become  synonymous  .  .  . 
and  authentic  SKIWEAR  designed  by 
that  greatest  of  all  skiers,  BIRGER  RUUD, 
leads  the  list  •  100%  worsted  gabardine, 
of  course  .  .  .  exquisite  cut  and  tailoring 
.  .  .  the  classic  ski  colors  of  navy,  slate  gray 
and  spruce  green  .  .  .  smartly  tailored 
cotton  jackets  and  pullovers  ...  in  other 


APOLDA  KNiniNG  MILLS 

1410  Broadway^  New  York  City 
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The  efficient  and  safe  ski  or  skate,  the  efficient  and 
comfortable  shoe — these  are  the  basis  of  the  winter 
six>rts  outfit,  and  that  fact  has  been  recognized  for 
years.  More  recently,  the  fads  and  whimsicalities  which 
characterized  the  first  American  made  ski-wear  have  lieen 
swept  away.  In  a  sense,  the  change  which  has  taken  place 
.  in  ski-wear  is  revolutionary.  Common  sense  1ms  come  to 
the  fore  and  brought  with  it  a  combined,  concentrated 
effort  to  produce  efficient  and  comfortable  clothing  within 
the  financial  reach  of  everyone. 

The  day  of  the  hearts-and-flowers  “Tyrolian”  outfit  has 
gone.  So  has  the  day  of  the  leather  jacket  and  the  bulky 
sweaters  which  quickly  became  soaking  wet,  the  sleeves 
which  rode  up  and  left  the  wrists  exposed. 

Manufacturers  and  wholesalers  are  following  the  sugges¬ 
tions  and  advice  of  champion  skiers.  Fabrics  and  cut  are 
being  tested  in  action.  Promotional  plans  are  being  offered 
to  increase  interest  in  winter  sports.  In  some  cases  ex¬ 
hibitions  will  be  held  and  classes  formed  in  cooperation 
with  the  retailer,  and  at  very  small  cost  to  him. 

In  the  last  two  years,  light-weight,  high-count  and  wind- 
resistant  fabrics  have  been  developed  which  add  greatly 
to  the  sportsman’s  comfort.  Fabrics  are  treated  by  the 
Aridex  or  Cravenette  or  other  process  to  achieve  water- 


Bradley  Knitting  Mills 
Two  knitted  ski  suits  for  women, 
the  one  at  the  left  showing  an 
under  sweater  and  mittens  of 
multi-colored  knit. 


KI  AND  SKATE  WEAR 


Apolda  Knitting  Mills 
Child’s  suit  of  snow  cloth 
trimmed  with  cut-out 
flowers  and  embroidery. 


A  survey  of  manufacturers’ 
showings  for  the  current  season. 


Classic  cut  and  efficiency,  wind- 
proof  and  water-proof  fabrics 


Apolda  Knitting  Mills 
One  of  the  four  models 
in  the  Birger  Ruud  pro¬ 
motion  of  ski  suits  for 


|l 
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Bradley  Knitting  Millt 
Perky  Parka  made  of 
Baby  Buffalo  fabric 
with  mittens  to  match. 
Comes  in  a  wide  range 
of  colors. 


Sun  Valley  Mfg.  Co. 
‘‘Braeburn”  skating  skirt 
with  or  without  contrast* 
ing  stripes  at  the  bottom. 
Made  in  various  pant  ma- 


Triangle  Raincoat  Co. 

An  all  wool  snow  fleece  suit  with  con¬ 
trasting  trim.  Kasha  flannel  lined.  The 
anklets  on  the  pants  have  zippers. 


Triangle  Rain¬ 
coat  Co. 

Mackinaw  of  Wool- 
rich  all  wool  fleece 
plaid  in  30  inch 
length  lined  with 
Kasha  flannel.  The 
pockets  are  '  extra 
large. 


McKern,  Inc. 

Ski  suit  with  contrasting  trim  and  in¬ 
teresting  belt  treatment.  The  knitted  ruffs 
are  pul  on  with  an  elastic  stitch. 


1 

Sun  Valley  Mfg.  Co. 

Blizzard  cloth  jacket 
with  contrasting  trim, 
Generous  inverted 
pleat  at  the  bark.  9^ 
Silver  buttons  on  the 
pockets. 


rei^ellency.  New  ideas,  such  as  the  placement  of  Taltms 
at  the  bottoms  of  trousers,  are  adding  to  comfort.  Wrists 
are  no  longer  in  danger  of  being  exposed  to  the  elements. 

And  style  has  definitely  entered  this  field.  The  style  of 
classic  cut.  efficiency  and  comfort,  lines  that  are  goinl 
l)ecause  they  are  the  direct  result  of  efficient  design.  No 
1  ulkiness — bulkiness  is  inefficient,  and  unnecessary.  No 
trickiness — ^tricks  may  have  l)een  called  for  once  in  an 
attempt  to  offset  graceless  lines,  but  they  are  no  longer 
needed.  And  color  is  here — conservative  and  serviceable, 
but  nevertheless  glowing. 

Starting  on  the  next  jiage  are  notes  taken  in  wholesale 
showrooms  on  lines  being  shown  for  this  winter.  Many 
of  these  items  have  been  “ski-tested”  before  they  went 
into  production.  Their  excellence  is  a  triumph  for  'Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturers. 
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Hirsch'Weis 

White  Stag  “Norse”  jacket  of  Bur¬ 
ton’s  “Ski  Trail”  fabric  with  bi-swing 
back  and  V-type  underarm.  Downhill 
trousers  of  gabardine.  Mitts  of  Bur¬ 
ton’s  Adirondack  poplin. 

Apolda  Knitting  Mills 

Apolda  has  been  licensed  to  manufac¬ 
ture  the  women’s  line  in  the  Birger  Ruud 
Ski  Promotion.  Birger  Ruud  has  been 
twice  Olympic  Ski  Champion  and  the 
promotional  plans  are  for  personal  ap¬ 
pearances  at  national  shows,  exhibitions 
and  in  retail  stores.  In  the  women’s  line 
four  styles  will  be  featured,  none  of  which 
overlap  in  styling.  They  are: 

Style  531,  which  is  a  short  reversible 
jacket  of  all  wool  gabardine  on  one  side 
and  Burton  poplin  on  the  other.  It  has 
an  action  back,  hang  straps  and  arm  gus¬ 
sets  for  freedom  and  comes  in  navy,  slate 
blue  and  spruce  green. 

Style  530  is  a  short  model  with  leather 
shoulders,  gussets  under  the  arms,  hang 
straps  and  action  back.  Talons  are  used 
for  the  closing  and  pockets. 

Style  533  is  a  longer  jacket  and  double 
breasted,  with  rounded  front,  button 
closed.  There  is  a  Talon  at  the  cuffs,  arm 
gussets,  action  back  and  hang  straps. 

Style  592  is  a  longer  double  breasted 
“classic”  model  with  action  back.  Talon 
pockets,  storm  cuffs,  hang  straps  and  arm 
gussets. 

Downhill  ski  pants  have  pleats  at  the 
waist  for  freedom  and  inner  bands  of 
sateen  with  buttons  for  adjusting,  two 
oversized  Talon  pockets  and  buckled 
cuffs.  The  material  of  plus  fours  is  cut 
away  at  the  bottom  to  form  a  flat  puff. 
Pants  come  in  the  same  colors  as  the 
jackets  and  can  be  matched  or  inter¬ 
changed.  There  are  matching  skirts  with 
stitched  pleats  which  are  for  all-purpose 
wear  and  are  full  enough  for  ordinary 
skating. 

Apolda  has  a  group  of  jackets  that  are 
made  of  Burton  Twill.  One  has  a  high 
crew  neck  with  Talon  shoulder  and  a  tri¬ 
angular  pouch  at  top  front  for  glasses, 
cigarettes,  mittens,  etc. 

A  short  jacket  has  a  side  buckle  fasten¬ 
ing,  double  front  collar,  knitted  cuffs. 
Talon  pockets  and  closing. 

Style  372  is  a  short  spectator  sport 
jacket  of  knitted  Snow  Cloth  with  diago¬ 
nal  muff  pockets  and  inside  vest  which 
buttons  and  a  Talon  outside  closing. 
Trousers  to  match  have  Talon  side  clos¬ 


ing,  fitted  front,  shirred  back  and  a 
pocket  at  the  side. 

Style  387  is  a  longer  jacket  with  a  con¬ 
cealed  full  length  Talon  closing.  It  has 
a  luHxl  lined  with  bright  contrasting  jer¬ 
sey  which  matches  the  lining,  pipings  at 
the  cuffs  and  tassels  at  the  end  of  hcxid 
draw  string.  Trousers  to  match. 

In  the  “Toddlers”  group,  style  323  is  a 
three-piece  snow  suit  of  Snow  Cloth  in 
heather  mixtures.  There  is  a  Talon  clos¬ 
ing  at  the  side,  round  neck  with  the  center 
front  panel  decorated  with  insets  in  flower 
effects  and  embroidered  dots.  The  trous¬ 
ers  are  regulation  type  and  the  suit  is 
lined  throughout  with  Kasha  in  plain  or 
plaid.  There  is  a  matching  tofinc. 

The  “Little  Girls’  Fashions”  designed 
by  Lord  &  Taylor  take  in  sizes  2  to  14. 
The  styles  have  names  taken  from  fairy 
stories,  and  explanatory  labels  which  tell 
the  story. 

Other  children’s  snow  suits  in  this  line 
run  from  2  to  6,  7  to  12  and  up  to  16 
years. 

McKern,  Inc. 

To  this  well  rounded  line  in  which 
much  painstaking  care  has  been  given 
fabric  and  cut,  have  been  added  fashion 
touches  which  make  it  outstanding.  Many 
of  the  garments  show  the  popular  Swed¬ 
ish  influence  in  colors  and  styling.  This 
influence  has  also  been  carried  into  their 
accessories. 

Style  530  is  a  short  jacket  which  is  de¬ 
signed  for  utility  use  as  well  as  for  ski¬ 
ing  and  is  made  of  knitted  Loden  100  per¬ 
cent  wool.  The  sleeves  are  lined  with  cot¬ 
ton  jersey  and  it  has  a  lock  Talon  front 
closing.  The  matching  pants  have  a 
built-up  waist  and  are  lined  from  crotch 
to  below  the  knee.  The  knitted  cuffs  are 
joined  on  with  an  elastic  stitch. 

Style  504M  is  a  longer  type  jacket  of 
knitted  Loden  w’ith  contrasting  trim  and 
sash.  The  pants  of  this  suit  are  contrast¬ 
ing  slso. 

Style  506M  has  a  double  breasted 
shirred  back  jacket  with  a  cotton  jersey 
lining.  There  are  windbreakers  in  the 
cuffs. 

533M  is  a  double  breasted  jacket  with 
silver  buttons.  This  model  shows  the 
Swedish  influence. 

Style  813M  is  a  hooded  jacket  of  jersey 
with  side  pockets  piped  and  the  hood 
Talon  closed.  It  is  Talon  closed  and  has 
knitted  cuffs. 

Style  4%M  is  a  double  breasted  jacket 
in  Swedish  effect. 

This  is  a  reefer  type  garment. 

Style  495M  is  a  reversible  jacket  in 
double  breasted  cut.  It  has  a  shirred 
back. 

Style  476R  is  a  short  reversible  jacket 
with  shirred  sides  and  Talon  front  clos¬ 
ing. 

Style  574  is  a  cotton  windbreaker  with 
Talon  front  and  two  pockets  and  is 
shirred  at  the  sides  at  the  waistline.  It 
has  inside  loops  to  attach  the  garment  to 
the  pants. 

Style  565  is  a  hooded  Talon  closed  peas¬ 
ant  type  jacket  with  smocking  at  the 
waist  and  two  pockets.  The  skirt  of  this 
jacket  may  be  worn  inside  or  outside  the 
pants. 


Style  564  is  a  short  jacket  with  hood. 

It  is  shirred  at  the  sides  and  has  two 
slant  pockets. 

Style  423  R  is  a  reversible  double  breast¬ 
ed  jacket  with  reefer  type  top.  One 
pocket. " 

Style  442R  is  a  reversible  jacket  with 
hood  with  Talon  center  closing.  It  has 
two  pockets,  one  low  on  one  side  and  high 
on  the  other. 

Norwegian  type  pants  are  of  all  wool 
galiardine  and  Loden  knit.  They  lace  in¬ 
to  the  shoe  and  have  outer  straps.  In¬ 
structor  type  pants  came  in  cotton  and 
wool  gabardine  and  are  high  waisted. 
The  Swiss  type  are  of  cotton  and  wool 
gabardine  and  have  Talon  closings  and 
knitted  cuffs. 

Style  581 P  is  a  jacket  of  cotton  and 
wool  gabardine  in  solid  colors  with  im¬ 
ported  cotton  linings  in  printed  design. 
This  mcxlel  has  a  Talon  closing  and  sling 
straps. 

Style  579  is  a  short  jacket  with 
action  back.  Talon  closing  center  fr»mt 
and  at  pocket.  It  has  shirred  sides  with 
straps.  This  model  is  unlined. 

Style  580R  is  a  reversible  model  with 
reefer  top.  It  is  double  breasted  with 
shirred  sides.  Contrasting  color  on  either 
side. 

Many  of  the  accessories  are  in  authentic 
Swedish  types  or  have  Swedish  touches. 
Included  is  a  Swedish  bonnet  lined  with 
print,  and  with  braided  strings.  Shirts 
may  be  had  of  prints  which  match  lin¬ 
ings  of  jackets.  There  are  mittens  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  important  this  season  of 
windproof  cotton  with  shirred  cuffs. 

Bradley  Knitting  Mills 

A  full  line  of  knitted  sportswear  and 
gay  and  novel  accessories  are  offered  by 
Bradley.  Many  of  the  numbers  are  of 
the  heavier  colorful  types  appealing  to 
the  spectator,  amateur  and  campus  peo¬ 
ple.  Among  other  highlights  are  hood 
and  mitten  sets  of  new  fabrics. 

Style  3189  is  a  blouse  jacket  of  Baby 
Buffalo.  This  is  an  all  wool  fabric  as, 
in  fact,  all  Bradley  garments  are.  It  has 
rib1)ed  bottom  for  snug  waistline  fit  and 
a  center  Talon  closing. 

Style  78254  is  an  after-skiing  coat  of 
Ice  Pack  fabric  in  a  slightly  below-hip 
length.  It  is  white  with  black  or  other 
contrasting  colors  and  plaid  lining. 

Style  3192D  is  a  waist  length  jacket 
with  contrasting  collar  and  cuffs  and  is 
made  of  Shed  Weather  fabric.  There  is 
a  Talon  center  closing  and  elastic  at 
waistline  sides. 

Style  3194  is  a  reversible  plaid  and  plain 
jacket  in  waist  length  with  one  breast 
pocket  each  side,  knitted  cuffs,  elastic  at 
sides  of  waistline  and  Talon  center  clos- 
ing. 

Style  3202  is  a  semi-fitted  waist  length 
double-breasted  jacket  in  Shed  Weather 
fabric.  It  is  a  collarless  model  popular 
with  those  who  like  scarfs.  There  is  a 
Talon  closing  at  the  side  with  Talon 
slash  pocket  on  the  other  side  front,  and 
a  printed  lining. 

Style  3201  is  a  collarless  double-breasted 
jacket  of  Shosheen  fabric,  buttoned  and 
semi-fitted,  with  two  breast  pockets. 
This  model  comes  in  white  and  colors 
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ami  with  plain  lining. 

Style  3213  is  a  skating  suit  with  waist 
length  model  of  Ice  Pack  fabric.  The 
sleeves  are  contrasting  color  and  the  front 
is  embcoidered  in  another  color.  The 
combinations  are  black,  white  and  red, 
and  brown,  white  and  orange.  The  skirt 
is  circular  with  attached  knitted  panties 
and  there  is  a  matching  skating  cap. 

Style  3213  is  a  vest  type  jacket  with 
elastic  at  the  waistline  forming  a  short 
full  skirt  at  the  back.  This  model  comes 
in  solid  colors  with  multi-coloreil  em¬ 
broidery  trim.  It  is  collarless,  with  con¬ 
trasting  color  lining  and  four  pockets. 

Style  3208  is  a  reversible  double-breast¬ 
ed  longer  jacket  with  wide  lapels,  elastic 
at  the  sides,  one  large  button  closing, 
one  breast  pocket.  It  is  made  of  Shed 
Weather  fabric  on  one  side  and  Hurri¬ 
cane  Cloth  on  the  other. 

Style  3210  is  a  longer  length  reversible 
jacket  with  Taloned  hi>od  in  buttoned 
style.  It  is  of  Shed  Weather  fabric  on  one 
side  and  Hurricane  on  the  other.  It  has 
elastic  at  the  sides,  one  breast  pocket  and 
knitted  cuffs  and  closes  with  a  tie. 

Style  3211  is  a  reversible  waist  length 
jacket  of  Shed  Weather  fabric  on  one 
side  and  Hurricane  cloth  on  the  other. 

It  has  knitted  cuffs,  and  a  detachable 
parka  which  when  detached  leaves  the 
jacket  collarless,  and  is  shirred  at  the 
waistline. 

Ski  pants  cover  all  types :  the  Ski 
Jumper,  Plus  Fours,  Regulation  and 
Modified  Ski  Pants. 

The  “Perky  Parka”  is  expected  to  have 
a  very  successful  season.  It  is  made  of 
Baby  Buffalo  fabric.  There  are  mittens 
to  match. 

Other  accessories  include  mittens  of 
many  types — the  “Stop”  and  “Go”  novel¬ 
ty  with  the  words  embroidered  on  the 
backs,  the  ski  mittens  with  Taloned 
change  pockets,  the  “Smoker’s  Glove” 
with  thumb  and  one  finger.  There  are 
haby  bonnets  with  mittens  (embroidered) 
and  the  “Cat’s  Meow”  which  has  an  eared 
effect  and  tie  string.  Some  sets  have  socks 
to  match.  Also  there  is  a  multi-colored 
sweater  for  wear  under  sports  suits  which 
is  collarless  and  has  mittens  to  match. 

Triangle  Raincoat  Co. 

In  designing  their  popular  priced  line 
of  children’s  and  junior  sportswear  this 
house  points  out  that  they  do  not  need 
snow  and  that  they  are  just  as  practical 
and  charming  for  every-day  winter  wear. 
They  also  point  out  that  this  year  they 
have  lower  prices  than  has  been  usual  but 
are  maintaining  their  usual  standards  of 
fabrics,  fashion  and  fit. 

Highlighted  in  the  line  is  style  582/50 
which  is  a  three  piece  snow  suit  for  chil¬ 
dren  4,  5,  6,  and  7  years.  The  jacket  is 
of  Woolrich  plaid  and  the  pants  and  hat 
of  solid  color  all  wool.  The  pants  have 
zipper  anklets,  bib,  adjustable  suspenders 
and  reinforced  knee  patches.  The  suit  is 
Kasha  lined  throughout.  Colors  are 
brown,  blue  and  green. 

Style  395/14  is  a  Parka  suit  for  girls 
from  8  to  16  years  made  of  all  wool  Snow 


Fleece  with  contrasting  all  wool  sash  belt 
and  pocket  trim  and  Kasha  flannel  lined 
throughout.  The  hood  zips  open  into  a 
great-collar.  Zipper  anklets  on  the  pants. 
The  colors  are  brown  with  Kelly  green, 
navy  with  red  and  green  with  Kelly 
green. 

Style  395/101  is  a  three-piece  suit  for 
girls  8  to  16  years.  It  has  a  zipper 
jacket  with  bright  contrasting  all  wool 
sash  belt  and  pocket  trim.  There  are 
zipper  anklets  on  the  trousers.  The  suit 
is  Kasha  lined  throughout.  The  colors  are 
navy,  brown  and  green. 

There  are  additional  numbers  in  types 
similar  to  the  above  with  hoods  trimmed 
in  fur  for  children  from  4  to  7  years. 

Style  585/86  is  a  sporty  mackinaw  of 
Woolrich  all  wool  fleece  plaid,  in  the 
popular  30-inch  fingertip  length.  Kasha 
flannel  lined  and  with  large  roomy  pock¬ 
ets.  This  model  comes  in  sizes  12  to  20 
years.  The  color  combinations  are : 
royal  blue  with  red,  orange  and  white 
tones ;  brown  with  orange,  yellow  and  red 
tones;  green  with  red  and  white  tones. 

The  parkas  in  this  line  include  one  with 
zipper  pocket  and  front  closing  and 
another  for  skiing  of  gabardine  with  zip¬ 
per  front  and  pocket  and  a  fur  trimmed 
hood. 

A  utility  or  campus  jacket  in  tailored 
type  with  tailored  fur  collar  has  zipper 
pockets  and  comes  in  solid  colors  with 
plaid  flannel  lining. 

Sun  Valley  Mfg.  Co. 

(Oittributad  by  Diatz  &  Williams) 

This  house  presents  a  wide  range  of 
sportswear  of  which  each  phase  has  been 
carefully  subjected  to  severe  tests  as  to 
fabrics  and  design.  Both  in  the  men’s  and 
women’s  lines  all  sports  attire  has  been 
considered  first  for  active  sports  but  the 
styling  of  many  of  the  numbers  gives 
them  scope  for  spectator  or  campus  and 
utility  wear. 

Style  43  is  a  waist  length  women’s 
jacket  of  Lizard  Cloth.  It  is  double- 
breasted  with  wide  lapels  and  a  specially 
cut  sleeve  for  action.  There  is  a  Talon 
side  closing  and  a  side  slit  pocket.  A  full 
range  of  colors  may  be  had  including 
pastel  shades. 

Style  70  is  a  short  double-breasted 
women’s  jacket  of  Blizzard  Cloth.  It  is 
shirred  at  the  waist  with  a  slight  flare 
below.  The  specially  cut  armhole  is  for 
freedom  of  action.  There  is  a  Talon  side 
closing,  one  pocket  and  gusset  cuff  for 
protection.  This  model  may  also  be  had 
in  doeskin  gabardine  to  match  pants. 

Style  62  is  a  women’s  short  jacket  with 
lacing  at  the  sides  to  form  a  snug  waist¬ 
line.  It  has  a  large  inverted  pleat  at  the 
back,  two  breast  pockets  and  Talon  clos¬ 
ing. 

Style  75  is  an  all  season  women’s 
doid)le-breasted  jacket  which  is  belted 
across  back  and  sides  giving  back  full¬ 
ness.  There  are  two  Talon  pockets  in 
the  skirt  of  the  jacket.  Bone  buttons. 

Style  90  is  a  hip  length  women’s  jack¬ 
et,  a  belted  model  with  two  patch  pockets 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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PROMOTIONS  THAT  WORK 


There  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  active  skiers  in  this  country.  In 
addition  there  is  on  enormous 
group  who  just  need  the  right  im¬ 
petus  ro  ger  them  started  on  the 
ski  trails,  on  uninitiated  group,  still 
unaware  of  their  own  potential 
partnership  with  the  department 
store  in  this  exciting  winter  sport. 
How  to  reach  them,  show  them  the 
lure  of  this  sport,  develop  their 
winter-consciousness?  Here  ore 
suggestions,  some  of  them  new, 
some  of  them  already  proven  suc¬ 
cessful  oil  over  the  country. 

CATHERINE  CLEARY  has  been 
behind  some  of  the  most  effective 
publicity  and  m-rchondising  ideas 
which  ho-e  attended  the  populari¬ 
zation  of  skiing  in  this  country. 

FRANZ  MAYER  is  a  well-known 
skier,  head  of  the  Tyrol  School  of 
Skiing  and  experienced  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  tie-ups.  The  Tyrol  School 
operates  a  Winter  Sports  Bureau 
which  specializes  in  supplying 
every  kind  of  ski  information.  It 
also  maintains  a  group  of  expert 
instructors  whose  services  are 
available  to  stores. 


SKI  or  skate — it’s  just  the  symbol, 
just  the  beginning  of  a  promo¬ 
tion  which  takes  in  so  many 
items  of  equipment  and  apparel  and 
offers  so  many  opportunities  for  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising  that  it  can 
justly  be  called  storewide.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  the  range  of  items  in¬ 
volved  in  winter  sports  promotions 
is  so  wide  that  the  first  suggestion 
is  naturally  to  bring  them  all  to¬ 
gether  into  a  single  winter  sports 
department  where  intelligent,  relat¬ 
ed  selling  can  really  have  its  way. 
By  this  means,  too,  the  institutional 
opportunities  can  best  be  realized. 


The  store  can  make  its  Winter 
Sjxirts  department  a  center  for  ski¬ 
ing  enthusiasts,  where  the  presence 
of  expert  skiers,  possibly  an  instruc¬ 
tor,  and  a  weather  bureau  for  which 
cooperation  can  be  secured  from  the 
railroads,  will  draw  a  steady  traffic. 

Many  other  devices  are  open  to 
the  store  that  wishes  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  unusual  cooperation 
available  in  this  field.  Two  experts 
have  sent  us  some  suggestions 
which  should  be  valuable. 

CATHERINE  CLEARY, 
of  National  Winter  Sports: 

Enlist  the  cooperation  of  your 
local  ski  club! 

Just  think  for  a  moment  of  the 
“why”  behind  the  formation  of  such 
a  club.  Ski  club  organization  is  based 
on  two  major  issues :  to  increase 
general  interest  in  skiing  (they’ve 
already  and  unconsciously  started  on 
that  angle  of  the  problem  for  you) 
and  to  secure  for  club  members  ad¬ 
vantages  that  the  individual  skier  is 
not  cajKible  of  achieving  alone.  The 
store  should  take  full  cognizance 
of  this  latter  point. 

Right  at  the  moment  ski  clubs 
are  working  on  their  plans  for  the 
coming  season,  lining  up  material, 
ski  films,  lectures  and  lecturers, 
planning  events  and  figuring  out 
ways  and  means  of  presenting  their 
programs  to  keep  their  members  in¬ 
terested  and  active  and  to  secure 
new  members.  Unfortunately,  ski 
club  revenues,  for  the  most  part, 
come  from  membership  dues  alone 
and,  in  most  instances,  are  Ixirely 
sufficient  to  cover  the  normal  costs 
of  local  competitions.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  they’re  practically  stymied  by 
lack  of  resources  with  which  to  carry 
on  anything  other  than  the  most 
modest  of  programs  designed  to  in¬ 
crease  that  general  interest  in  skiing. 

The  store  auditorium  offers  an 
ideal  solution  to  this  problem,  and 
the  offer  of  its  use  to  the  ski  club 
will  effect  that  consolidation  of  in¬ 
terests  that  inevitably  will  result  in 
lK)tential  sales.  If  the  store  has  no 
auditorium,  floor  space  and  camp 
chairs  are  all  that  is  needed  and 


what  more  natural  place  than  the 
ski  department  for  such  group  meet¬ 
ings? 

Invite  the  officials  of  the  local  ski 
clubs  to  a  store  meeting  to  discuss 
their  plans  and  your  own.  Starting 
with  the  use  of  the  store  space,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  a  coordinated 
program  of  mutual  activities  may  be 
worked  out  having  very  appreciable 
advantages.  Naturally  the  use  of 
the  store’s  auditorium  would  entail 
“Open  House”  meetings  which  any¬ 
one  might  attend.  Word-of-mouth 
publicity  will  work  wonders  but 
should  l)e  supplemented  by  window 
and  department  display  cards,  eleva¬ 
tor  announcements,  bylines  in  local 
advertisements.  Give  the  local  ski 
club  all  the  credit  that  is  due  and 
then  a  little  bit  more.  If  several 
clubs  participate  give  equal  em¬ 
phasis  to  each.  In  other  words,  the 
main  theme  of  the  promotion  should 
be,  “Such-and-such  Ski  Club  pres¬ 
ents  ...  at  Blank’s  Store.” 

An  immediate  result  will  be  felt 
in  the  local  newspapers.  When  all 
is  said  and  done,  there  is  just  so 
much  publicity  and  editorial  com¬ 
ment  to  Ije  had  on  ski  wear  and 
equipment.  But  club-sponsored 
meetings  come  under  the  heading  of 
news,  and  with  the  store  name  ap- 
I^earing  as  the  place  of  meeting,  an 
association  of  ideas  is  effected  that 
should  be  the  basis  of  steady  and 
repetitive  business. 

This  plan  of  cooperation  with  a 
ski  club  was  tried  out  last  season  by 
a  Massachusetts  store.  One  night  a 
week  the  auditorium  was  turned 
over  to  the  club  and  the  use  of  a 
motion  picture  projector  was  sup¬ 
plied.  Despite  the  tact  that  night 
use  of  the  auditorium  entailed  keep¬ 
ing  a  bank  of  elevators  in  operation, 
a  doorman  and  attendants  on  duty, 
the  overhead  expense  was  consid¬ 
ered  offset  by  the  fact  that  over 
ninety  per  cent  of  skiers  and  poten¬ 
tial  skiers  work  in  the  daytime. 
These  “Open  House  Ski  Nights” 
brought  hundreds  of  people  into  the 
store,  who  noticed  and  examined 
the  displays  of  skiwear  and  equip¬ 
ment  used  in  the  auditorium  and 
corridor  leading  to  it.  The  popu- 
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larity  of  these  “Ski  Nights’*  was 
such  that  they  became  a  regular  fea¬ 
ture  and  appreciably  increased,  in  a 
season  of  fugitive  snow  conditions, 
the  figures  of  the  ski  departments. 

Where  the  store  has  its  own  ski 
instructor,  he  may  serve  as  a  liaison 
officer  and  master  of  ceremonies  but 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  soft- 
pedal  the  commercial  side  of  the  co¬ 
operation.  The  status  of  amateur 
skiing  is  jealously  guarded  and  ac¬ 
tivities  too  obviously  commercial  are 
to  be  avoided. 

A  store  can  go  a  step  further  in 
the  cooperation  it  offers  by  making 
the  services  of  its  ski  instructor 
available  to  the  clubs.  Personal 
associations  are  involved  here  which 
may  well  increase  the  merchandising 
opportunities. 

Then  there  is  the  idea  of  Junior 
Ski  Clubs,  which  is  slowly  growing, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  store 
might  very  well  build  up  a  new  and 
wider  consumer  market.  Here  again 
the  store  instructor  may  play  an  im- 
lK)rtant  role  if  his  services  are  made 
available  for  teaching  ski  technique 
to  the  school  children  on  Saturday 
mornings — under  the  sixjnsorship  of 
the  local  ski  club. 

Other  Promotions 

There  are  also  dramatic  possibili¬ 
ties  for  tie-in  with  national  ski  com- 
I)etitions.  The  same  technique  is 
involved.  Display  all  available  mate¬ 
rial  and  tie  up  weekend  ski-wear 
with  it.  (Actually,  whether  one 
plans  to  ski  or  not  before  and  after 
these  competitions,  the  only  com¬ 
fortable,  practical  and  smart  outfit 
to  wear  while  watching  the  event  is 
regulation  ski-wear.  For  climbing 
the  hills  and  standing  in  the  snow 
the  ordinary  sports  outfit  with  its 
galoshes  or  sports  oxfords  is  the 
most  uncomfortable  and  discourag¬ 
ing  form  of  dress  there  is.) 

Data  on  local  ski  competitions, 
not  sponsored  by  the  National  Ama¬ 
teur  Ski  Association,  may  be  had 
directly  from  the  local  clubs.  Dates 
and  locations  of  ski  meets  which  are 
s|x)nsored  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  (these  may  be  either  local  or 
national)  may  be  secured  from  the 
.secretary  of  the  Association  or  from 
the  Ski  Annual,  the  year  book  of 
skiing  that  comes  off  the  press 
about  December  1.  This  is  printed 
by  the  Stephen  Daye  Press,  Brattle- 
l)oro,  Vt.,  and  contains  listings  of 
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all  member  ski  clubs,  schedules  of 
Iwal  and  national  ski  events,  data 
relative  and  j^ertinent  to  all  phases 
of  skiing  and  sufficient  other  skiing 
information  to  make  it  a  ski-bible 
for  the  alert  buyer  and  merchan¬ 
diser. 

FRANZ  MAYER, 
of  Tyrol  Ski  School: 

The  store  which  decides  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  ski  instructor  is  using  a  pro¬ 
motion  device  which  can  be  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  if  it  is  projierly 
handled. 

Whether  the  instructor  is  a  for¬ 
eign  importation  or  not.  expense  can 
l)e  cut  if  the  program  is  undertaken 
in  conjunction  with  a  large  ski 
school  which  can  use  the  expert’s 
services  over  the  weekends.  How¬ 
ever,  great  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  expert  is  not  an  amateur, 
who  might  have  to  withdraw  from 
performance  at  the  last  moment,  up¬ 
on  the  insistence  of  local  or  national 
ski  authorities,  who  have  their  own 
ideas  about  what  is  proper  for  an 
amateur.  The  experience  of  one 
large  eastern  store  whose  highly  ad¬ 
vertised  Olympic  jumping  cham¬ 
pion  refused  to  iierform  and  would 
not  change  his  mind,  is  something 
which  clearly  points  to  the  necessity 
of  cooperation  with  a  responsible  ski 
school  which  exercises  strict  control 
over  its  staff  nieml)ers. 


Not  only  should  a  member  of  a 
well  organized  ski  school  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  a  free  lance  instructor, 
but  also  great  care  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  choosing  the  school.  There 
have  been  instances  of  well  known 
ski  professionals  allowing  others  to 
use  their  names.  In  other  instances, 
loose  associations  of  professional 
skiers  have  been  formed  which  give 
the  impression  of  being  organized 
ski  schools,  but  which  do  not  allow 
for  strict  supervision  and  a  unified 
system  of  instruction.  The  criterion 
should  be  whether  or  not  the  in¬ 
structors  are  paid  a  straight  salary 
by  the  ski  school.  With  a  profes¬ 
sional  chosen  in  this  way,  the  store 
is  assured  of  an  able  instructor  se¬ 
lected  also  for  his  selling  ability  and 
lacked  by  the  prestige  of  a  well 
known  ski  school. 

Instruction  by  the  professional  is 
given  in  and  outside  of  the  store. 
I'he  latter  is  equal  in  importance  to 
instruction  in  the  store  since  it 
reaches  a  wider  range  of  people, 
many  of  whom  may  patronize  the 
store  thereafter.  It  should  there¬ 
fore  be  given  as  much  publicity  as 
jxjssible. 

Instruction  on  the  premises  has 
been  greatly  dramatized  by  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  ski  slides.  If  a  store  decides 
to  undertake  this,  the  building  of  it 
is  best  entrusted  to  the  school  which 
provides  the  instructor.  For  stores 
which  do  not  wish  to  erect  slides, 
there  are  the  “dry  skiing’’  courses 
which  have  long  been  popular  in 
Eurojie.  These  are  ski  gymnastic 
courses  which  aim  at  limbering  up 
the  muscles  most  used  for  skiing. 
Make  sure  that  your  instructor 
knows  how  to  conduct  these  courses 
— they  require  specialized  training. 

"  Ski  Week  "  Promotion 

A  new  promotion  idea  being  de¬ 
veloped  now,  on  which  details  will 
soon  be  released,  is  “Ski  Week.’’ 
Its  purpose  is  to  arouse  community¬ 
wide  interest  in  the  sport,  and  it  is 
to  be  jointly  sponsored  by  the  store, 
ski  clubs,  railways,  schools  and  civic 
organizations.  It  will  include  a 
Winter  Sports  Exposition  to  be 
shown  at  the  cooperating  store.  This 
will  outline  the  development  of  ski¬ 
ing  from  the  days  of  the  Viking  to 
our  own  times.  There  will  be  pro¬ 
files  of  ski  jumps  and  ski  lifts, 
photos  of  the  three  types  of  ski  rac¬ 
ing,  pictures  of  famous  skiers  and 
the  best-known  skiing  terrain. 
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Skiing — American  Style 

By  OTTO  EUOEN  SCHNIEB^? 


Twelve  years  ago  in  a  Bos¬ 
ton  store  I  tried  to  buy  a  pair 
of  skis — skis  with  one  groove. 
There  were  skis  for  sale  in  that 
store,  but  all  of  them  had  two 
grooves.  And  over  them  presided 
an  eager  salesman  who  assured  me 
that  a  ski  with  one  groove  was 
cheap  and  in  general  no  good — 
that,  indeed,  all  champion  skiers 
used  skis  with  two  grooves. 

Then  and  there  I  saw  myself  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  serious  problem,  one 
which  would  have  to  be  completely 
solved  before  skiing  could  be  estab¬ 
lished  as  an  American  sport.  That 
salestmn  had  not  the  faintest  knowl¬ 
edge  of  skiing.  Equally  ignorant 
was  another  to  whom  I  applied  for 
a  certain  type  of  ski  wax. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  establishment  of  Ameri¬ 
can  skiing  have  used  every  means 
ix)ssible  in  the  years  since  then  to 
convince  sporting  goods  dealers  that 
the  salesman  of  ski  equipment  must 
know  what  he  is  talking  about.  With 
the  help  of  lectures,  articles  and 
whatever  means  came  to  hand  we 
succeeded. 


And  then  we  turned  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  equipment.  We  could  not 
get  good  ski  boots  or  ski  clothing 
in  this  country,  unless  they  were  im¬ 
ported.  That  left  dealer  and  cus¬ 
tomer  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign 
manufacturer.  Either  we  could  take 
it,  paying  whatever  price  was  asked, 
or  we  could  leave  it.  Complaints 
never  reached  their  destination. 
And  so  our  next  great  problem  was 
to  interest  home  industry  in  the 
manufacture  of  equipment. 

American  manufacturers  at  first 
did  not  believe  in  skiing  as  a  sound 
investment,  but  after  we  had  dem¬ 
onstrated  to  them  the  extent  of  the 
enthusiasm  for  the  new  sport  they 
undertook  to  supply  its  needs.  To¬ 
day  we  can  be  proud  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturers  of  ski  equipment, 
for  their  product  is  as  good  as  any¬ 
thing  made  in  foreign  countries — 
though  we  have  still,  and  probably 
always  will  have,  the  customer  who 
is  willing  to  pay  more  for  the 
“Imported”  label. 

In  the  beginning  we  had  a 
“Tyrolian”  epidemic  that  lasted  for 
a  few  years.  Foreign  manufacturers 


Association  of  American  Railroads 


sold  American  skiers  impractical 
and  unbelievably  funny  ski  costumes 
for  a  while.  But  today  our  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturers  are  following,  in 
most  cases,  sound  fundamental 
principles,  concentrating  on  quality 
and  practicality. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Skiing  has  become  a  great  Ameri¬ 
can  enterprise.  Each  year  millions 
of  dollars  are  invested  in  it,  in 
manufacturing,  transportation,  ac¬ 
commodation,  and  the  development 
of  ski  centers.  Government  agencies 
are  promoting  it,  recognizing  its 
great  educational,  recreational  and 
commercial  possibilities. 

An  American  Spirit 

As  it  stands  today,  American  ski¬ 
ing  has  its  own  friendly  and  demo¬ 
cratic  philosophy,  a  spirit  well  worth 
preserving.  There  are  very  few 
competitive  skiers,  those  out  for  the 
glory  of  record-breaking,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  great  numbers  who 
have  taken  to  it  as  a  recreation. 
One  feature  of  it  needs  to  be 
watched  and  regulated.  That  is 
downhill  racing.  As  it  is  practiced 
today,  it  is  a  serious  gamble  with 
danger.  Ambitious  youth  is  throw¬ 
ing  caution  to  the  winds,  and  today 
our  downhill  races  too  often  have 
shocking  results,  and  a  consequent 
unfortunate  effect  upon  the  public; 

Top-notch  skiers  have  approached 
me  about  this  problem  of  downhill 
racing,  seeking  a  solution  that  will 
prevent  accidents.  I  remind  them 
of  my  method  of  making  good 
skiers.  In  skiing,  as  in  crossing  a 
street,  one  must  be  cautious.  I  in¬ 
sist,  and  my  instructors  insist,  on 
“no  fall”  races.  Every  fall  is  penal¬ 
ized.  In  that  way  we  instil  into  our 
pupils  the  habit  of  caution  and  con¬ 
trol.  Confidence  is  built  on  this 
basis  of  control.  The  confident  skier 
travels  faster  and  safely.  He  is  not 
a  reckless,  brainless  daredevil.  This 
system  has  made  Dartmouth  skiers^ 
and  in  six  years  of  competitive  ski¬ 
ing  has  prevented  any  serious  acci¬ 
dent  among  them.  That  means  a  lot, 
considering  the  natural  daredevil 
spirit  of  American  youth.  I  arrl 
more  proud  of  this  record  than  of 
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Otto  Eugen  Schniebs,  author  of 
this  article,  is  founder  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Ski  School 
at  Lake  Placid.  From  1930  to  1936 
he  was  professor  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation  and  coach  of  winter  sports 
at  Dartmouth.  He  is  the  author  of 
two  books,  Skiing  for  All  and  Mod¬ 
ern  Ski  Technique.  Of  him  the 
Boston  Transcript  observes  that, 
"Otto  Schniebs  has  done  more  to 
popularize  skiing  as  a  recreation 
in  New  England  than  any  other 

tt 

man. 

For  his  school  at  the  Lake  Placid 
Club,  Schniebs,  who  once  observed 
that,  "Skiing  is  not  merely  a  sport 
— it  is  a  way  of  life,"  selects  instruc¬ 
tors  who  pass  rigorous  tests  as  to 
skiing  end  teaching  ability,  per¬ 
sonality  and  character.  These  in¬ 
structors  wear  with  pride  the 
school’s  emblem,  an  American 
shield. 

Ihe  lectures  on  ski  equipment 
and  ski  technique  which  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  article  can  be  book¬ 
ed  by  dealers.  They  are  given  with 
slides  and  movies,  the  equipment 
consisting  of  a  16mm  sound  pro¬ 
jector  and  a  inch  lens  slide 
projector.  The  picture  screen  is 
nine  feet  square. 


in  the  shoe  department  and  ski 
socks  in  the  hosiery  department.  I 
suggested  that  at  least  a  complete 
display  of  ski  equipment  should  be 
set  up  in  the  sporting  goods  de¬ 
partment,  with  a  small  stock  of 
any  silver  cups  or  medals  my  teams  everything  right  there.  Sales  were 
have  won.  more  than  doubled.  The  principle  is 

*  *  *  obvious.  A  customer  may  come  in- 

Skiing,  like  any  other  six)rt,  and  to  the  store  just  to  buy  a  pair  of 
particularly  because  it  is  still  a  com-  ski  poles,  hut  if  an  attractive  and 
paratively  new  sport  in  America,  complete  display  encourages  him  to 
needs  steady  promotion.  Our  school  look  around  he  is  quite  likely  to 
offers  to  dealers  cooi^eration  in  the  walk  out  with  a  wind  jacket  and  a 
form  of  lectures.  These  are  accom-  pair  of  socks  as  well  as  the  poles, 
panied  by  colored  slides  on  equip-  Another  dealer  sold  men’s  ski 
ment  and  colored  movies  of  ski  clothing,  but  hesitated  to  put  in  a 
technique  and  ski  touring.  stock  of  women’s  ski  wear.  Last 

I  find  many  instances  in  which  year,  after  years  of  steady  advice  on 
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Main*  Developmrnt  Committion 


SKI  FABRICS 


A  Question  of 
Health  Protection 


The  importance  of  water-repell- 
ency  in  ski  fabrics  simply  cannot  be 
overestimated.  You  will  see  a  group 
of  skiers  sitting  before  a  fire  in  any 
ski  lodge  or  farmhouse  this  winter, 
JSSFIELD  some  snug  and  comfortable  in  dry 

lufacturing  Co.  clothes,  and  others  sopping  wet. 

The  inevitable  question  arises,  “Why 
There  are  many  different  styles  in  ^re  your  clothes  dry  and  mine  so 
ski  clothing — the  overall  type  of  fit  wet?” 
is  out  of  date.  In  women’s  clothing, 
the  new  “instructor”  type  trousers, 
cut  forward,  are  flattering  to  the  girl  purchased 
of  average  figure,  while  the  Swiss 
model  is  more  flattering  for  larger 
women. 

In  colors,  navy  is  most  popular. 


Usually  the  fact  is  brought  out 
that  the  owner  of  the  dry  clothing 
I  a  good  fabric,  properly 
treated  for  water  repellency,  and 
immediately  everyone  in  the  place 
will  know  that  the  Blank  Store’s 
ski  clothes  are  excellent  and  prop- 
Tousers  which  are  comfortable  un-  but  various  grays,  greens,  lighter  grly  waterproofed.  Word  of  mouth 

ler  all  conditions,  they  pay  the  dif-  blues  and  beige  are  all  being  worn,  advertising  reaches  its  peak  with 

Eerence  willingly.  The  trend  seems  to  be  toward  sepa-  skiers.  In  ski  lodge,  farmhouse  or 

That  is,  they  pay  it  when  the  dif-  rate  jackets  and  trousers  in  con-  railroad  station  they  congregate  and 

terence  is  explained  to  them.  Con-  trasting  shades.  talk — about  skiing,  ski  wear  and  ski 

iequently,  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor-  Jackets  should  be  made  in  a  four  equipment.  If  Miss  A  is  warm  and 
tance  to  have  experienced  and  well  leaf  cotton  material,  a  very  fine  comfortable,  and  Miss  B  is  wet  and 
trained  people  selling  in  the  ski  de-  count  twill  or  poplin,  treated  for  shivering — Miss  B  makes  a  mental 
partment.  The  experienced  skier  water  repellency.  Certain  high  count  note  about  the  store  her  clothing 
knows  the  importance  of  having  the  cotton  fabrics,  extremely  light  in  came  from  as  compared  with  the 
best  possible  ski  clothing  and  equip-  weight,  are  nevertheless  amazingly  store  Miss  A’s  came  from, 
ment.  Proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  warm  and  very  practical.  It  is  hard  It’s  such  fun  to  ski  in  clothes  that 
in  the  attitude  of  Norwegians  in  to  believe  that  a  thin  fabric  can  be  remain  perfectly  dry.  Up  the  hill 
this  country.  No  matter  what  the  so  warm,  but  these  jackets  operate  you  go,  perspiring  on  the  inside  but 
size  of  their  salaries,  they  always  the  way  a  house  heater  does.  The  feeling  the  glow  and  delight  of  the 
buy  the  best  in  this  merchandise,  house  keeps  the  cold  out  and  the  winter  snow  on  the  outside.  What 
because  they  know  how  essential  it  heater  gives  the  heat.  In  the  case  happens  if  the  snow  gets  in?  It’s 
is  to  be  comfortable  and  well  pro-  of  the  body,  the  jacket  keeps  the  just  like  dumping  cold  water  on  a 
tected.  cold  out  and  bodily  movement  acts  warm  body.  At  the  top  of  the  moun- 

There  are  as  many  different  gab-  the  part  of  the  heater.  tain  you  start  down.  Few  of  us 

ardines  as  there  are  qualities  in  Jackets  are  classic  in  lines  this  have  mastered  the  art  of  skiing  so 
other  fabrics.  A  nine  or  ten  ounce  year  and  more  simple  and  practical  well  that  we  don’t  fall  occasionally 
gabardine  is  very  light  weight  and  than  they  have  been.  Emphasis  is  — and  it’s  fun  to  fall  in  the  soft 
usually  used  for  hot  weather  cloth-  placed  on  sleeves  that  will  not  pull  snow,  if  you  don’t  get  wet. 
ing.  An  eleven  or  twelve  ounce  up  in  skiing.  On  the  whole  zipper  Water- repellency  is  necessary  for 

gabardine  is  medium  weight.  For  models  are  more  popular  than  but-  three  reasons:  (1)  to  keep  the  snotv 
ski  clothing,  a  thirteen  and  a  half  ton  models.  Women  have  discov-  out,  (2)  to  keep  the  perspiration  in 
to  fifteen  ounce  gabardine,  two-ply  ered  that  tliey  can  be  as  attractively  and  (3)  so  that  the  garment  con- 
in  both  warp  and  filling,  should  be  dressed  in  ski  clothes  as  in  street  tinues  to  stay  dry  after  being  used 
used.  Ski  gabardine  should  be  close-  wear,  and  to  satisfy  them  you  will  for  an  entire  season.  In  other  words, 
ly  woven  and  should  have  a  hard  have  to  watch  out  carefully  for  good  a  good  water  repellency  that  keeps 
surface  so  that  the  snow  will  not  cut.  Don’t  forget  that  there  is  a  its  properties  as  long  as  possible  is 
stick  to  it.  Part-cotton  gabardines  vogue  for  using  ski  clothing  for  needed,  and  no  buyer  should  neglect 
may  be  satisfactory,  but  they  should  many  kinds  of  utility  wear — particu-  to  make  sure  that  he  is  getting  the 
fill  the  same  requirements  as  to  larly  at  the  colleges  in  northern  sec-  best  process  available  in  the  fabrics 
weight  and  construction.  tions.  he  buys. 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

ORGANIC  CHEMICALS  DEPARTMENT  •  FINE  CHEMICALS  DIVISION,  WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 
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You’ll  SELL  MORE 
ski  and  snow  suits  if  they  carry 
the"  Tag 

There  are  at  least  two  good  reasons  why  you  I 
should  specify  “Aridex”  Water  Repellent  on  your  \ 
1938  line  of  ski  suits. 

First,  it  gives  you  a  strong  “p/wr”  selling  point.  Snow 
and  ski  suits  treated  with  “Aridex”  help  keep  your  cus* 
tomers  not  only  warm  and  dry,  but  comfortable  by  al¬ 
lowing  proper  circulation  of  air. 

Second,  in  suits  treated  with  “Aridex”  your  customers  ' 
can  really  enjoy  the  snow.  And  the  more  customers  that 
enjoy  snow  next  winter,  the  more  winter  sportswear 
you’ll  sell.  Last  year’s  success  of  ski  and  snow  suits 
treated  with  “Aridex”  is  proof  that  the  “Aridex”  tag 
boosts  sales.  Be  sure  to  specify  it  on  your  line  this  year. 
Write  for  complete  information. 


FOR  SKI  WEAR  PROMOTIONS ...  Be  sure  to  see  the  new 
“Aridex”  sound  film,  “Everybody  SkL”  Eleven  minutes 
of  interesting,  instructive  entertainment  designed  to 
sell  the  winter  sports  idea.  Includes  Hannes  Schneider’s 
own  instruction  sequence  for  beginning  skiers. 

This  film  is  available  for  showing  in  ski  departments 
and  store  auditoriums  in  connection  with  winter 
sportswear  promotions. 


AIR 


Getting  the  Skiers  to  the  Skiing 


jlssociatioH  of  American  Railroads 


Motor  clubs  everywhere  are  lend¬ 
ing  practical  encouragement  to  win¬ 
ter  excursionists,  supplying  them 
with  full  information  about  where 
and  how  to  go.  The  resorts  them¬ 
selves  are  well  aware  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  factor  of  easy  transpor¬ 
tation.  Here’s  a  typical  advertise¬ 
ment;  “Timberline  Lodge  is  now 
open.  The  million  dollar  gift  to  the 
motorist  and  winter  sports  lover. 
Driving  time,  one  hour  and  forty- 
five  minutes  from  Portland.” 

The  railroads  were  wide  awake  to 
the  possibilities  in  winter  sports 
from  the  earliest  signs  of  growing 
interest  in  them.  The  first  “snow 
train”  was  operated  by  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad  in  1931.  Since 
then  the  enthusiasm  for  such  trains 
has  grown  so  that  about  twenty  rail¬ 
roads  in  all  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  many  parts  of  Canada 
now  operate  such  excursions. 

Various  railroads  report  that 
about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
passengers  on  their  snow  trains  are 
skiers,  both  amateur  and  expert. 
The  others  are  snow-shoe,  toboggan 
and  skating  enthusiasts.  A  few  go 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying 


IHE  widespread  ownership  of  of  winter  recreation, 
automobiles,  the  improvement  According  to  the  United  States 
in  highway  maintenance,  and  Weather  Bureau,  the  snow  belt 
lly  the  speed  with  which  rail-  covers  two-thirds  of  this  country. 
Is  recognized  the  growth  of  in-  Only  in  the  last  six  or  seven  years, 
:st  in  snow  sports  have  all  had  however,  have  the  American  ijeople 
reat  deal  to  do  with  this  new  era  begun  to  take  full  advantage  of  their 

opportunities  for  widespread  jjartici- 
pation  in  snow  sports.  Convenience 
and  comfort  of  transportation  have 
rhough  there  were  all  the  made  possible  the  development  of 
»nthusiasm  in  the  world  for  this  brand  new  interest  in  them. 

mow  sports,  it  would  come 

,  .  X-  I  over  good  roads  the  winter  sports 

lo  no  ing  as  a  national  mer-  enthusiast  reaches  his  destination 


there  were  not  means  of  If  he  travels  by  motor  it  may 

be  in  his  own  comfortable  auto- 

reacning  the  snow  areas  , , 

...  mobile  or  it  may  be  with  a  comrade- 

quickly  and  comfortably,  jy  “gang”  in  one  of  the  new  de  luxe 
WILLIAM  E.  HALL  of  the  Asso-  buses.  Highway  departments  have 
ciation  of  American  Railroads  learned  the  economic  advantage  of 

and  DAWES  BRISBINE  of  the  '‘"P'"*  “P'"'  ^he  more 

,  traiTic — the  more  gas  tax. 

National  Highway  Users  Con-  One  state  boasts :  “All  of  New 
ference  supplied  the  informa-  Hampshire’s  main  highways  are 
tion  from  which  is  drawn  this  hept  clear  of  snow  throughout  the 

survey  of  how  improved  "'"‘f.’'- 

I  gasoline  tax  goes  to  the  construc- 

transportation  has  helped  to  tJon  and  maintenance  of  New 
develop  winter  sports.  Hampshire  roads.” 
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its  first  snow  tram  there  were  197  In  passing,  it  should  be  observed 
passengers — men,  women  and  chil-  that  the  success  of  tlie  snow  train 
dren  ranging  from  six  to  sixty-six  idea  has  led  to  other  railroad  pro¬ 
years.  1  he  popularity  of  these  motions  which  are  of  interest  to 
trains,  however,  has  since  increased  sporting  goods  departments.  Of 
to  the  jxiint  where  as  many  as  three  growing  importance  are  the  “bike 
thousand  persons  have  taken  these  and  hike”  trains.  The  first  of  these 
trips  on  a  single  Sunday  on  the  Bos-  was  run  from  Chicago  by  the  Cen- 
ton  and  Maine  Railroad,  six  sec-  tral  Illinois  in  1936.  Since  then 
tions  being  necessary  to  transport  bicycle  trains  bid  fair  to  play  an 
them.  As  a  rule,  the  Sunday  “snow 
train”,  however,  has  since  increased 
time,  the  destination  being  fixed 
after  railroad  officials  have  as¬ 
sembled  last  minute  reports  on  snow 
conditions  at  various  points  along 
the  line. 

In  connection  with  snow  trains, 
mention  should  be  made  of  the 
Union  Pacific’s  Sun  Valley  Lodge 
at  Ketchum,  Idaho,  in  the  heart  of 
the  Sawtooth  Mountains,  and  in  an 
Alpine  setting  rivaling  that  of 
Switzerland.  This  mountain  resort 
nestles  in  a  valley  protected  from 
winter  I)lasts  by  high  mountain 
ranges.  There  winter  sport  enthusi¬ 
asts  can  enjoy  all  the  sports  to  be 
found  in  the  Swiss  Alps.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  however,  there  is  an  outdoor 
warm  water  swimming  pool  which 
competes  with  the  snow-clad  slopes 
for  the  visitor’s  interest. 

Stores  have  quickly  tied  in  with 
railroad  activity.  Some  of  them  call 
their  special  winter  sports  depart¬ 
ments  “Snow  Train  Lodges”  and  especially  Finnish, 
similar  names.  Some  of  them  run  perts’  opinions  to 
regular  Information  Bureaus,  sup-  what  has  thus  far 
plying  bulletins  as  to  where  snow  in  this  country.  T1 
can  be  found  and  giving  details  on  is  flat,  ridge  or  d' 
how  to  get  there.  being  the  hand  fii 


And  what  about  the  SKIS? 
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Profit  on  these  new 
low-priced  numbers 


For  Beginners,  Amuteurs  and  a 
rustom-buill  line  for  the  Profes¬ 
sional. 


A  new  popular,  swing  top,  wuite 
shoe  hockey  outfit  for  Ladies. 


An  extremely  low-priced  competi¬ 
tive  hockey  outfit. 


Write  for  complete  catalog  and 
price  list. 


THE 


LINE 


AIfnd.  lohnsan  Mkatm  romoanu 
iMAS  W.  Hailh  Aa.  l^iBmaa  u_  S.A. 

Hat  WUh  «gf  fftHtSB  N6t  ft 


“Skates  and  Shoes  by  Craftsmen” 


SKATING  Is  Everybody 


SPECTACULAR  as  the  new 
popularity  of  skiing  is,  the  de- 
partnient  store  knows  that  the 
more  familiar  sport  of  skating  is  the 
backbone  of  winter  sports  sales 
in  many  areas.  Skating  is  not  de¬ 
pendent  on  weather  conditions  nor 
is  its  popularity  confined  to  sections 
within  reach  of  the  snow  areas.  Al¬ 
most  every  city  and  town  has  out¬ 
door  rinks  where  the  climate  per¬ 
mits  ;  the  larger  ones  have  indoor 
rinks  as  well ;  and  skating  is  being 
brought  even  to  the  south  with  arti¬ 
ficial  indoor  rinks.  As  a  sjx)rt  it  is 
less  expensive  than  skiing;  but  at 
the  same  time  enough  money  is 
spent  on  it  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
keen  interest  to  the  store.  As  in 
skiing,  the  skate  outfit  itself  is  just 
the  beginning.  Warm  and  suitable 
clothing  is  needed  as  well,  ranging 
from  the  ski  suits  used  hy  children 
to  the  special  skating  costumes 
l)opular  with  grownups. 

Sonja  Henie’s  rise  to  popularity 
in  the  movies  has  undoubtedly  had 
a  tremendous  influence  in  turning 
l)eople’s  thoughts  to  skating.  More 
than  that,  her  grace  in  the  specially 
designed  skating  costumes  that  she 
wears  has  created  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  women  for  appropriate  and 
attractive  clothing  for  this  sport. 
Once  upon  a  time  the  only  thing 
that  mattered  was  to  keep  warm  on 
the  rink,  Init  now  skating  is  definite¬ 
ly  Ijecoming  a  “dressy”  sixjrt.  Ski 
costumes  are  appropriate;  but  there 
are  also  the  close-fitting  velveteen, 
suede  or  woolen  jackets,  the  short, 
flaring  skirts,  even  the  little  muffs 
that  Sonja  Henie  and  other  exhibi¬ 
tion  skaters  find  so  becoming  and 
graceful. 

Skate  promotions  that  tie  up  with 
Sonja  Henie  are  as  natural  as  doll 
and  toy  promotions  that  tie  up  with 
Shirley  Temple.  Beyond  that,  there 
are  many  other  promotion  devices 
available.  Ice  carnivals  are  becom¬ 
ing  a  jxypular  winter  entertainment 
in  many  cities.  .4  store  can  sell 
tickets  to  the  rinks  and  for  special 
events.  Then  there  are  the  high 
school  meets  and  hockey  matches 


with  which  local  stores  can  co¬ 
operate.  And  finally  there  is  the  in¬ 
structor  promotion.  Last  year  Saks 
Fifth  Avenue  had  a  tie-up  with  the 
outdoor  rink  at  Radio  City.  They 
sold  tickets  for  children  for  Satur¬ 
day  mornings,  then  provided  their 
own  instructor  for  the  children  and 
after  the  lesson  was  over  fed  them 
hot  cocoa  and  sent  them  home,  rosy 
and  happy  in  their  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue  skating  outfits. 

While  skating  is  not  as  new,  and 
therefore  not  as  mysterious  to  the 
novice  as  skiing,  there  are  some  im¬ 
portant  points  about  selling  skates 
correctly  which  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  A  mistake  made  in  the  pur¬ 
chasing  of  the  skates,  or  lack  of  in¬ 
formation  as  to  how  they  can  be 
adjusted  may  mean  that  the  skates 
go  up  on  a  closet  shelf  and  your 
prospective  winter  sportswoman  re¬ 
turns  to  the  ranks  of  the  onlookers 
— usually  explaining  that  her  ankles 
are  not  strong  enough  for  the  sport. 
Most  of  the  complaints  received 
about  skate  outfits  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  purchased  too 
large.  In  the  case  of  children  this 
may  be  because  they  are  purchased 
on  the  assumption  that  they  should 
last  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
years.  In  the  case  of  grownups  it 
may  be  due  to  an  idea  that  the  larger 
the  shoe  the  more  comfortable.  Ac¬ 
tually  if  the  fit  is  not  quite  snug  the 
feet  are  bound  to  slide  back  and 
forth  in  the  shoes  so  that  the  user 
has  no  control  whatever  of  the 
skates. 

Most  people  learn  to  skate  with 


SKI-BOOTS 


SANDLER  OF  BOSTON 


A.  SANDLER  COMPANY 
47  W.  34tli  Sl,  N.  Y.  C. 
200  Euex  St..  Bo«ton,  Mxm. 


40  Styles  in  Stock 

to  retail  from  $3.50  to  $1 5 

The  foremost 
resource  for  ski- 
hoots  in  America. 
Authoritative 
stylinft  inclu¬ 
ding  the  ap¬ 
proved  Birger 
Ruud  Boots. 
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port — Promote  U! 


Y. 


our  DREAM  COME  TRUE! 


.  .  .  that  dream  of  a  once-in-a-lifetime 
promotion  of  interest  to  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  your  trading  area. 

SoNjA  Henie- Nestor  Johnson 

It’s  one  of  those  spontaneous  sales  promotion 
opportunities  that  just  happens.  Ice  skates  is  the 
natural  tie-up- -and  Nestor  Johnson  gives  you  this  rare 
opportunity  to  **star”  the  sales-producer-extraordinary 
in  sportdom’s  outstanding  mass-appeal  promotion- — a 
promotion  with  a  name  that  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold 
to  the  store  that  senses  the  tremendous  sales  power  of 
Sonja  Henie. 

Her  charm,  beauty  and  ability  personifies  and  sug¬ 
gests  skating.  Her  motion  pictures  are  seen  by  practi¬ 
cally  every  man,  woman  and  child.  Her  year-’round 
publicity  is  of  the  kind  that  money  cannot  buy. 

All  this  has  had  a  tremendous  influence,  and  at  the 
point-of-contact  display  material  will  further  crystalise 
the  thought  of  purchase  and  create  sales. 

Nestor  Johnson  provides  yon  with  both  the  celebrity 
and  the  point-of-contact  display  material. 

"You  couldn't  ask  for 
anything  more" 


NESTOR  JOHNSON  MFC.  CO. 

1900  N.  Springfield  Avenue,  Chicago 


the  aid  of  only  amateur  instructors.  Consequently,  your 
salespeople  should  Ite  skaters  themselves  so  that  they 
can  give  them  advance  hints  about  shoe  and  skate  ad¬ 
justment.  The  lacing  of  the  shoes  has  its  own  technique, 
for  instance,  skaters  usually  tightening  the  laces  after  a 
few  minutes  of  skating.  One  manufacturer  designs  a 
special,  ankle-protecting  shoe  for  women  and  girls,  fea¬ 
turing  an  arch  supjjort.  A  word  alxiut  the  care  of  the 
shoes  does  not  come  amiss.  Should  they  l)ecome  water- 
soaked.  the  fats  and  natural  oils  should  Ik*  replaced  in 
.some  form  of  shoe  dressing  that  will  keep  them  jiliahle 
and  soft. 

The  importance  of  projierly  fitting  children  cannot  Ik* 
overestimated.  Pro|K*rly  fitted,  they  learn  easily — much 
more  easily  than  grown-ups  do — and  because  their  feet 
are  growing  they  will  provide  constant  rejieat  sales. 
More  than  that,  with  this  new  wave  of  interest  in  win-  ! 
ter  sports  sweeping  the  country,  they  will  Ik*  skaters 
for  life.  One  manufacturer  provides  skating  instruc¬ 
tions  on  the  l)ox  in  which  his  junior  skates  are  ])ack- 
aged.  They  are  worth  reproducing  here ; 

“How  to  start :  Stand  with  feet  fairly  close  together. 
Place  one  foot  backward — whichever  comes  easy — and 
push  off  with  toe  of  skate  so  other  foot  will  glide 
forward. 

“At  end  of  this  forward  stroke  bring  the  other  foot 
forward  and  as  it  touches  the  ice  the  opposite  foot 
should  push  back  in  an  outward  direction. 

“Look  ahead,  not  down.  Looking  down  throws  body 
off  balance.  Sw’ing  arms  with  the  stroke,  as  in  running. 
Shoulder  should  turn  slightly  forward  with  the  stroke. 

“Turning  corners:  Eyes  and  head  should  turn  first, 
llody  should  lean  slightly  toward  inside  of  turn  you  are 
making.  Stroke  at  an  angle  until  you  complete  the  turn. 

“How  to  gain  speed :  Lean  forward  and  take  larger 
strokes.  The  greater  the  Ixrnd  in  the  knee,  the  longer 
the  stroke.  Swing  of  the  arms  should  lengthen  with  the 
.stroke.” 
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SONJA  HeNIE 

(A  20th  Cantuiy-Fox  Star) 


HELP  SELL 
YOUR  SKI  SUITS 


YOU  CAN  MAKE 
NEW  SALES  RECORDS 
WITH  THE 

SONJA  HENIE  PROMOTION 

★ 

Sonja  Henie 
Ski  Suits 

Sizes  8-16 

$6.75  to  $10.75 

Sizes  12-20 

$8.75  to  $16.75 

★ 

Made  excluaively  by 

H.&J.  BLOCK 

501  Seventh  Avenue,  Nev^  York 

Call,  writ*  or  wir*  any  of  our  officM 
for  full  information 

Boston:  Chicago: 

SAMUEL  FINKELSTEIN  GEORGE  ROSE 
75  Knoolond  Stroot  317  Wost  Adorns  Si. 
Donvor:  St.  Louis: 

A.  R.  MERRIT  WILL  and  HARRY  LEVI 

51ft  Chorlas  Bldg.  1004  Washington  Av«. 
Son  Francisco: 

A.  J.  SIAAMONDS 
154  Sutlor  Stroot 


Ski  and  Skate  Wear 

(Continued  jrom  page  41) 

ill  tile  skirt  of  the  jacket  and  a  Talon 
front  closing.  This  garment  comes  in  a 
wide  range  of  colors  and  in  the  new  baby 
bine  shade. 

Style  94  is  a  shorter  women’s  jacket 
with  a  stitched  in  belt  and  slit  pockets 
and  silver  buttons.  This  model  has  inter¬ 
esting  contrasting  trim  which  includes 
the  inside  of  the  inverted  lack  pleat  if 
desired. 

Style  92  is  a  belted  women’s  jacket  of 
Blizzard  Cloth  with  contrasting  trim  at 
collar,  front,  pockets  and  cuffs  and  stitch¬ 
ing  on  the  Itelt.  Triangle  pockets  with 
silver  buttons  and  contrasting  color  in  in¬ 
verted  back  pleat. 

Style  72  is  for  utility  wear  and  is  a 
collarless  women’s  jacket  for  those  who 
like  gay  scarfs.  It  has  a  shir-string  at  the 
waist  and  two  breast  pockets. 

Braeburn  is  a  skating  skirt  with  or 
without  contrasting  color  stripes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  skirt.  It  is  made  circular 
with  tight  fitting  hips  and  is  lined  with 
contrasting  colors.  Materials  are  of  the 
various  pant  fabrics. 

Pants  for  men  and  women  are  the 
specially  made  Sun  Valley  Speedmaster  of 
Alpine  Gabardine,  Penguin  Gabardine, 
Doeskin  Gabardine,  Tiger  Twist  Gabar¬ 
dine,  DeLuxe  Tiger  Twist  Gabardine, 
Pebble  Weave  Gabardine,  Lancier  Cord 
and  Elastique.  All  are  made  with  or  with¬ 
out  Talon  pockets.  Many  pants  are  made 
with  sewed-in  crease. 

Style  SO  is  a  men’s  double-breasted 
waist  length  jacket  with  side  concealed 
Talon  and  side  buckle  fastening.  It  has 
a  specially  cut  sleeve  for  action  and  is 
shirre<l  at  the  back  waistline.  There  is  a 
yoke  hack  and  an  inverted  pleat  below. 

Style  44  is  a  men’s  double-breasted  but¬ 
ton  jacket  with  raglan  type  sleeve,  shirred 
hack  waistline,  inverted  pleat  at  back  be¬ 
low  yolce  and  two  patch  pockets. 

Style  42  is  a  waist  length  jacket  for  men 
with  a  shirred  back  at  waistline.  Talon 
center  closing,  raglan  type  sleeve  and 
inverted  back  pleat. 

A  wide  range  of  ski  gaiters  includes 
the  bantam  style  now  popular.  The  ban¬ 
tam  zephyr  with  elastic  back  offers  the 
advantage  of  fitting  every  customer. 

«  *  * 

Dietz  &  Williams  also  distribute  re¬ 
lated  lines  of  ski-wear  accessories. 

In  the  Pendelton  Woolen  Mills  line 
there  is  a  full  assortment  of  flannel  shirts 
in  solid  colors  and  plaids  in  8l4,  10  and 
11  ounce  all  virgin  wool  flannel  for  men 
and  women.  Also  an  8  ounce  all  worsted 
gabardine  particularly  adapted  for  skiers 
as  well  as  for  other  winter  sports. 

The  California  Sportswear  Co.  line 
offers  California  styled  coats  for  men 
and  women  in  suede,  calf,  goatskin  and 
horsehide  leathers.  Also  chamois  suede 
shirt-blouses  for  women  and  girls  in 
natural  and  pastels,  dark  and  medium 
brown.  A  new  number  is  a  suede  blouse 
with  concealed  button  front. 

Potter’s  unbreakable  ski  poles  may  be 
had  at  Dietz  &  Williams. 


H  &  J  Block 

This  season’s  promotion  of  Sonja  Henie 
Ski  Suits  offers  many  innovations.  .\11 
suits  will  have  gaucho  pants  and  there 
will  be  more  all  wool  gabardine  suits  in 
the  line.  Promotional  aids  include  na¬ 
tional  advertising  and  blow-ups.  etc.  This 
concern  points  out  that  many  stores  are 
having  separate  ski  apparel  departments 
this  year. 

Highlighted  in  their  line  is  style  8515, 
which  comes  in  sizes  8  to  16  years  for 
children  and  12  to  20  for  misses.  It  is  a 
double-breasted  model  with  genuine 
I.askin  Mouton  fur  sleeves  and  collar. 
Braid  trims  the  bottom  of  the  buttoned 
jacket  and  there  are  Taloned  slit  pockets. 

Style  8514  is  a  short  fitted  jacket  with 
trapunto  embroidery  and  piping  at  col¬ 
lar,  slit  pockets  and  Talon  center  closing. 

Style  8521  has  tailored  short  jacket, 
double-breasted  with  contrasting  trim¬ 
ming.  Two  trimmed  pockets. 

Style  8520  is  a  tailored  gabardine  .suit 
with  contrasting  color  pants.  The  jacket 
has  two  slash  pockets  below  which  there 
are  inverted  pleasts.  There  is  an  inverted 
pleat  at  the  liack  giving  a  full  skirt  effect. 
This  model  is  button  closed. 

Hirsch-Wois  Mfg.  Co. 

This  concern  shows  everything  cus¬ 
tomers  need  for  skiing,  from  skis,  poles, 
apparel,  accessories  even  to  goggles  and 
ski  wax.  They  lay  special  stress  on  their 
-Adirondack  fabrics  and  the  designs  of 
their  sportswear,  the  points  of  which  are 
under  constant  supervision  and  test  of 
the  most  noted  skiers.  All  of  their  ma¬ 
terials  are  water  repellent  or  are  water 
proofed.  Colors  include  Sun  Valley  Blue 
and  authentic  Dartmouth  Green.  All  gar¬ 
ments  have  hand-shoulder  straps,  brace 
button  fasteners  and  gussets  at  the  wrist 
openings  for  snow  protection.  They  offer 
extensive  services  for  publicizing  skiing 
in  cooperation  with  retail  stores  and 
shops,  and  will  give  full  information  on 
application. 

Highlighted  in  their  apparel  lines  is 
style  9691  which  is  a  ladies’  jacket  of 
Burton  Adirondack  poplin,  cut  at  yoke 
and  shoulder  for  freedom  of  action.  It 
is  waist  length  and  shirred  at  the  sides 
and  has  two  breast  pockets  and  Talon 
lock  closing. 

Style  9690  is  a  lady’s  button  hood, 
single-breasted  waist  length  jacket,  with 
overlay  yoke  and  sleeve.  There  are  two 
breast  pockets  and  inverted  pleat  in  back 
with  shirring  at  the  waistline. 

Style  9620  is  a  lady’s  jacket  with  de¬ 
tachable  hood  and  tailored  collar.  It  has 
two  inverted  pleats  at  the  back,  and  two 
breast  pockets  and  is  shirred  at  the  hips. 

Style  9633  is  a  quilted  vest  type  jacket 
for  ladies  and  is  silk  lined  throughout. 
It  has  two  lower  pockets  and  is  closed  with 
white  pearl  buttons. 

Style  9636  is  a  lady’s  reversible  double- 
breasted  jacket,  all  wool  gabardine  on 
one  side  and  Adirondack  poplin  on  the 
other  side.  It  has  one  pocket  and  Talon 
closing. 

“Lake  Placid’’  is  a  lady’s  jacket  of  a 
special  cloth  made  by  Burton  exclusive 
with  Hirsch-Weis.  It  has  leather  shoul¬ 
der  pieces,  one  slash  pocket,  stitching 
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around  collar,  shirring  at  the  hips  and 
side  buckle  closing. 

Style  9262  is  a  men’s  all-in-one  parka 
with  draw  string  at  the  waistline  and 
draw  string  hood,  front  muff  jwcket  with 
side  zippers  and  Talon  front  closing. 

Style  9240  is  a  men’s  reversible  jacket, 
all  wool  gabardine  on  one  side  and  .Adi¬ 
rondack  |>oplin  the  other.  This  is  a  com¬ 
panion  garment  to  the  lady’s  jacket,  Style 
9636. 

Style  244  is  a  men’s  ski  jacket  of  Adi¬ 
rondack  poplin  with  side  buckle  closing. 

It  has  two  shoulder  straps  for  carrying 
skis,  two  inside  pockets  with  Haps. 

Style  9212  is  a  men’s  jacket  of  Burton’s 
iridescent  cloth  with  short  round  collar, 
two  breast  pockets  and  shirring  at  back. 

Style  9242  is  a  men’s  single  breasted 
buttoned  jacket.  It  has  two  lower  pockets 
with  flap  and  button  closing,  shoulder 
straps  and  shirring  at  back. 

For  both  men,  women  and  juniors  there 
is  the  popular  “Four  Season  Jacket’’  of 
Adirondack  poplin.  It  has  two  large  side 
pockets  with  Talon  closing,  inverted 
pleat  at  back,  shirring  at  the  hips,  venti¬ 
lated  arm  holes  and  comes  in  a  wide 
range  of  colors. 

It  is  anticipated  by  this  concern  that 
downhill  pants  will  have  a  popularity  of 
90  percent  over  other  types.  They  are 
showing  them  in  Adirondack  poplin ;  also 
the  Swiss  and  knicker  types. 

There  is  a  large  range  of  ski  caps, 
braces,  “Selbu”  socks  made  in  Norway  as 
well  as  domestic  lines,  all  aluminum 
goggles  and  those  with  non-inflammable 
mica,  folding  goggles  with  side  ventila¬ 
tors,  flannel  and  cotton  gabardine  shirts 
and  all  wool  ski  underwear  in  various 
colors  and  white. 

Groswold  skis  may  be  had  here  in  hick¬ 
ory  and  maple,  unbreakable  metal  ski 
poles  with  rattan,  rubber  or  leather  grips 
and  also  Sohm’s  Wax. 

Pox-Knapp  Mfg.  Co. 

This  concern  features  the  Birger  Ruud 
Ski  Wear  for  Men.  Though  these  num¬ 
bers  have  been  designed  primarily  and 
approved  by  this  champion  for  wear  by 
the  expert  as  well  as  the  amateur  skier 
much  of  it  is  practical  and  appealing  to 
sportsmen  of  all  sorts  and  will  fit  in  as 
all-season  garments.  All  garments  are 
light  in  weight,  water  repellent  and  wind 
resistant. 

Mt.  Baker  is  a  ski  jacket  with  shoulder 
and  yoke  reinforced  with  water  repellent 
suede  leather,  the  leather  being  for  protec¬ 
tion  in  carrying  the  skis.  A  full  separating 
Talon  closes  the  garment  at  the  right  side 
and  when  two-thirds  open  forms  a  wide 
notched  lapel  effect.  There  is  a  side 
Talon  pocket  and  gussets  under  the  arms 
for  freedom.  The  gussets  and  the  shir¬ 
ring  at  the  sides  at  the  waistline  of  Las- 
tex  insure  the  jacket  from  creeping  up  at 
the  waistline.  Wristlets  have  added 
elastic. 

-Mt.  Ranier  is  the  same  as  Mt.  Baker 
but  with  a  roomy  knapsack  on  the  hack. 
The  collar  is  built  up  to  form  protection 
at  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

North  Creek  is  designed  for  the  older 
person  or  one  wanting  more  protection. 
It  is  reversible  and  made  of  cravenetted 


100  percent  worsted  navy  gabardine  on 
one  side  and  tan  cotton  gabardine  on  the 
other.  One  side  has  side  button  iiockets 
and  the  other  Talon  slash  pockets.  Cuffs 
are  finished  with  100  percent  worsted  and 
Lastex  inserts  at  sides  for  snug  fit  at 
waist. 

Hanover  is  a  pull-over  ski  jacket  with 
shirred  Lastex  Iwttom  and  100  percent 
worsted  cuffs.  There  is  an  eight  inch 
Talon  fastener  at  the  neck  and  gussets 
under  the  arm  to  allow  freedom  from  the 
garment  raising  at  the  waistline  when  in 
action. 

Ketchum  is  a  pull-over  parka  model. 
The  attached  hood  has  a  draw  string  and 
there  is  a  draw  string  at  the  waistline.  .A 
windbreaking  wristlet  is  set  inside  the 
sleeve.  This  pull-over  is  to  be  worn  out¬ 
side  the  ski  pants.  There  is  an  11  inch 
Talon  at  the  neck  and  two  button  breast 
pockets. 

Pocono  has  a  pull-over  kangaroo  pouch 
which  acts  as  a  wind  deflector  when  skier 
is  in  action  and  a  convenient  pocket  for 
gloves,  glasses,  etc.,  when  resting.  It  has 
a  shirred  Lastex  bottom,  100  percent 
worsted  cuffs,  8-inch  Talon  at  the  neck, 
and  gussets  under  the  arms. 

Jackson  is  a  pull-over  parka  modeled 
like  the  Ketchum  but  with  knapsack  at 
the  back. 

All  wool  gabardine  is  used  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  type  pants  and  all  are  Cravenetted. 
The  jumping  or  streamline  pants  made 
with  30  to  33  inch  inseam  have  a  strap 
under  the  arch,  a  wind  resister  flap  be¬ 
hind  the  fly  and  a  stomach  band  which 
will  appeal  to  the  experienced  skier. 

The  downhill  ski  pants  have  knitted 
Lastex  bottoms  with  straps  under  arch, 
two  slanted  front  pockets  and  one  at  the 
hip,  and  Talon  fly  closing. 

Here  you  will  find  a  complete  line  of 
sportsmen’s  attire.  Mackinaws,  lumber 
jackets  in  solid  colors  and  plaids,  some 
hooded  and  lined.  Parka  types  also  for 
boys  that  are  appreciated  by  mothers 
whose  sons  frequently  mislay  their  caps. 
One  boy’s  type  is  a  Surcoat  with  Talon 
which  does  not  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the 
jacket  so  that  there  is  a  flap  left  giving 
a  swing  effect  for  ease  and  freedom. 

Carter  &  Churchill  Co. 

Howard  Asch,  Representative 

Home  of  “Profile”  winter  wear.  This 
line  features  Bridgewater  Woolens.  Snow 
proof  and  water  repellent,  practically 
every  fabric  used  is  treated  either  with 
Aridex  or  the  Cravenette  process.  All 
garments  are  designed  in  accordance  with 
the  advice  and  practical  suggestions  of 
experts  all  over  the  country  as  well  as 
the  opinions  of  leading  retailers  who  know 
public  demand. 

Style  57  is  a  duo-parka  made  with  draw 
string  hood  which  may  be  concealed 
under  the  collar  by  snaps  when  not  in 
use.  It  is  of  windproof,  water-repellent 
Flightex  Airplane  cloth  and  has  a  Talon 
center  closing  and  two  breast  patch 
pockets.  It  has  an  action  back,  shirred 
sides  at  waistline  and  straps  for  attaching 
to  pants.  Colors  are  navy  and  natural. 

Style  92  is  an  all  wool  gabardine  ski 
suit  which  may  be  had  in  solid  color  or 


Presents 


a  new  concept 
Of  SKI  WEAR 
Tailoring 

Styled  for  Smartness  in 
Action 

SKI  TESTED  FABRICS 
TIGER  TWIST  GABARDINE 
BLIZZARD  CLOTH  JACKETS 
SPEEDMASTER  TROUSERS 
SKI  GAITERS 

Sun  Valley  Mfg.  Co. 
15  School  St.,  Boston,  Mam. 
SHOWROOM 

347  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


contrasting  jacket  and  pants.  The  short 
double  breasted  wool  jacket  has  a  free 
action  sleeve  and  Earl  Glo  lining  with 
hang-straps,  shirred  sides,  buckle  closing 
and  two  inner  pockets.  The  downhill 
pants  have  a  Talon  side  closing  and  two 
pockets  and  are  rubber  lined  at  the  seat. 
The  jacket  in  Style  92  may  be  had  in 
Profile  ski  cloth,  which  is  a  water  repellent 
fabric. 

Style  131  is  a  hip  length  jacket  in  all 
wool  gabardine  with  back  pleat,  belt  and 
two  Talon  breast  pockets  and  two  slash 
pockets  at  the  skirt.  This  model  is  double 
breasted  with  wide  lapels  in  contrasting 
color  and  novelty  button  and  buckle. 

Style  78  is  a  de  luxe  parka  for  men 
which  has  a  Taloned-in  hood  concealed 
under  collar,  double  yoke.  Talon  front, 
specially  cut  sleeve  for  freedom  and  with 
stitched  action  pleats.  This  model  is 
shirred  at  the  waist,  buckle  fastening  and 
two  Talon  slit  pockets. 

Style  51  is  of  Hurricane  cloth  with 
zipper  front  and  Taloned  hood  concealed 
under  the  collar.  It  is  shirred  at  the 
waist  and  has  a  specially  cut  sleeve  for 
freedom  and  comes  in  navy  and  natural. 

Here  you  will  find  a  wide  range  of 
flannel  shirts  in  solid  colors  and  plaids, 
mittens  and  elkskin  gloves  to  be  worn 
over  wool  and  they  are  water  resistent. 
Ski  caps  have  velour  lined  ear  protec¬ 
tion  and  rubber  reinforced  visors. 

Pants  may  be  had  in  worsted.  Bridge- 
water  woolens  and  gabardines. 

A  new  feature  with  this  house  is  winter 
sports  wears  in  Skinners  Satin. 
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MUFFY  MITTS  m  PERKY  PARKY  ^BRADLEY 


PROVED  SELlF 

*>• 

Chicago  atore  -u.**  *****  ™®*' 

«*<  «K> 

®*^®*0*UlUtV  Will  kl  1 

“  your  store  T  ******  *o  £ 
“»e.  they  m'.V  T*****  * 

now  ^erky^p^  ***  ®®*nA»u 
"“•‘orial  iS  ,"*/  *''*‘**  of  1 

**‘eia  hoxed  as  sets^’  *" 
■***^**tive  counS  « JTPV****; 
oach  order  and  *^****  *•  inda 

MOFFy  MtTTH  , 

Blue^  N*™*****"  ® 


THEY’RE  ^MUSTS”  IN  EVERY  WINTER  SPORTS  DEPARTMENT . . .  JUST  ONE  OF  MANY 
BRADLEY  *"FAST  SELLERS”  FROM  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  WINTER  SPORTS  CLOTHES 
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SELUNG  HOMEFURNISHINGS 

By  HELEN  K.  MULHERN 


AS  far  as  home  furnishings  go,  this  month  The 
Bulletin  feels  like  an  old  campaigner  whose 
battles  have  all  been  fought. 

Did  we  once — or  several  times — talk  about  a  three- 
year  furnishing  plan  for  brides,  first  year  essentials, 
second  year  additions,  third  year  finishing  touches? 

At  Wanamaker’s  this  month  they  have  that  very 
thing.  “The  Bride’s  First  Home”,  a  three-room  model 
apartment,  shows  the  bride  just  how  long  range  plan¬ 
ning  can  give  her  a  lovely  home.  A  chart  in  the  foyer 
of  the  apartment  tells  her  what  pieces  to  buy  at  the 
start,  what  additions  to  plan  for  later,  and  what  gifts 
to  hint  for.  “Essentials”  are  listed  under  a  blue  tag, 
“things  to  be  added”  under  a  red  tag,  “gifts  and  luxu¬ 
ries”  under  a  yellow  tag.  (Minor  mystery — why  aren’t 
the  colored  tags  used  on  the  furniture  itself?) 

As  to  the  advantages  of  such  a  merchandising  plan, 
we  quote  The  Bulletin,  January,  1937. 

“Let  us  remember  that  the  department  store  largely 
sets  the  standards  of  taste  in  furniture  and  apparel. 

And  if  the  department  store  continues  to  advertise 
and  generally  behave  as  if  it  were  a  social  crime  to 
have  a  living  room  without  a  sofa  in  it,  or  a  bedroom 
with  less  than  seven  ‘pieces’,  people  will  continue  to 
furnish  their  homes  completely  at  one  fell  swoop,  no 
matter  how  cheaply,  and  consider  the  matter  settled 
for  a  lifetime,  or  at  least  until  they  have  enough  money 
to  repeat  the  procedure.  And  so  the  store  loses  that 
continuous  contact  with  its  customer  which  could  mean 
profit.  Yet  it  could  he  saved. 

“One  zvay  to  sore  it  is  to  develop  a  furniture  mer¬ 
chandising  policy  hosed  upon  a  three  or  fiz'e-year  fur¬ 
nishing  plan.  .  .  .  The  customer  who  is  furnishing  or 
re-furnishing  must  be  sold  on  one  point — the  desirabili¬ 
ty  of  furniture  of  good  quality  and  character ;  and  un¬ 
sold  on  another  point — the  idea  that  a  complete  equip¬ 
ment  of  cheap  furniture 'at  the  start  is  preferable  to 
a  basic  equipment  of  good  furniture  that  can  be  added 
to  later.  ...  It  would  definitely  be  worth  while  for 
the  furniture  and  credit  departments  to  work  out  fur¬ 
nishing  plans  for  different  income  levels  to  cover  a 
period  of  years  on  a  monthly  budget.  What  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  this?  The  store  profits  by  a  larger  total 
sale,  and  by  having  a  customer  interest  which  does 
not  end  after  one  purchase  but  continues.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  gains  by  having  a  better- furnished  home,  in 
which,  as  the  furnishing  plan  takes  shape,  her  interest 
remains  fresh  and  keen. 

“Why  not  dramatize  a  plan  like  this  with  a  model 
room?  Place  it  in  the  foundation  pieces  in  a  three- 
year  purchase  plan.  Hang  on  the  wall  color  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  same  room  at  the  end  of  two  and  at  the 
end  of  three  years.  Or  do  it  the  other  way  around  if 
you  prefer.  Show  the  room  completely  furnished,  and 
let  your  wall  illustrations  show  it  as  it  started  out  in 
life  and  as  it  progressed.  Give  figures  on  initial  ex¬ 
penditure,  details  of  budget  plan  and  final  total  ex¬ 
penditure.” 

And  while  we  are  raking  up  the  past,  let  us  remind 
you  that  about  two  months  after  the  publication  of  that 
article,  McCall’s  (entirely  indeptendently  of  The 
Bulletin)  worked  out  exactly  such  a  plan,  and  illus¬ 


trated  it  with  color  photographs.  That  women  liked  it 
became  quickly  evident,  for  the  magazine  rolled  up  the 
highest  score  in  its  history  for  reader  inquiries. 

“Decorator's  Dilemma” 

Now  let  us  return  to  our  lack  of  ammunition,  or  of 
targets.  Can  we  say  petulantly  as  we  did  long  ago: 
“Once  again,  why  not  come  down  to  earth?  Why  not 
have  a  series  of  small  model  groupings  dealing  with  the 
familiar  faults  and  problems  that  women  have  to  solve 
in  apartments  and  small  houses?”  No,  we  can’t,  for 
here  is  Lord  &  Taylor  disarming  us  completely  with 
its  “Decorator’s  Dilemma”  floor  displays.  This  is  a 
series  of  small  furniture  groupings,  each  of  which  is 
designed  to  solve  a  specific  problem  that  may  plague 
the  customer  who  is  trying  to  make  her  a  home  a  thing 
of  beauty.  In  each  display  a  placard,  headed  “Decora¬ 
tor’s  Dilemma”,  tells  what  the  decorating  problem  was 
and  how  it  was  solved.  Best  example:  “My  living 
room  is  long  and  narrow.  The  fireplace  is  off  center 
in  the  long  wall.  What  can  I  do  with  the  other  end 
of  the  room?  Here’s  the  answer!”  ,  .  .  and  the  display 
really  does  give  the  answer. 

We  return  to  our  files,  however,  and  add  some  further 
“dilemmas” : 

“I  have  yet  to  see  a  model  room  with  a  radiator 
jutting  clumsily  into  it  under  the  windows.  With  a 
fireplace  in  the  spot  where,  decoratively  speaking,  it 
did  the  least  good.  With  two  double-hung  windows 
breaking  up  the  only  good  wall  space.  With  a  clumsy 
wall  jog,  or  a  ceiling  (by  design)  too  high  or  too 
low.  Yet  how  often,  as  an  apartment  dweller,  have  I 
searched  these  rooms  for  some  hint  as  to  what  I 
could  do  about  a  fireplace  that  had  an  alcove  on  one 
side  of  it  and  a  bedroom  door  on  the  other!  And 
how  many  more  times  have  I  dreamed  happily  over 
some  lovely  window  treatment  in  a  model  room,  only 
to  realize  as  I  left  the  store  and  came  into  the  cold 
light  of  day  that  the  radiator  made  it  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  me!  So  the  old  draperies  stayed  up,  and  I 
never  did  buy  the  bench  or  the  hassock  that  I  had 
vaguely  considered  for  the  fireplace.” 

Interchangeable  Furniture 

These  files  get  more  interesting  all  the  time.  Did 
we  say  just  before  this  summer’s  market: 

“Multi-purpose  furniture  and  interchangeable  pieces 
are  items  to  look  for.  Sometimes  these  are  especially 
designed;  more  often  the  ingenuity  lies  simply  in  the 
idea  of  using  the  pieces  in  a  different  way.  There’s 
nothing  to  keep  a  smart  buyer  from  getting  his  own 
ideas  even  when  the  manufacturer  doesn’t  point  them 
out. ...  If  you  can  suggest,  because  you  have  the  right 
stock,  that  a  one  room  apartment  can  be  furnished 
with  pieces  that  will  fit  perfectly  into  an  enlarged 
decorative  scheme  later;  if  you  can  suggest  bright 
ideas  that  appeal  to  the  economizing  frame  of  mind 
without  being  at  all  depressing  or  lowering  quality 
standards,  then  your  department  is  in  tune  with  these 
times.” 
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Yes,  we  said  it.  And  now  if  we  walk  across  town 
a  couple  of  blocks  we  may  feast  our  eyes  upon  Altman’s 
four  lovely  windows  which  demonstrate  the  adapta¬ 
bility  of  pieces  in  their  Young  Homemaker’s  Shop  for 
use  in  different  types  of  rooms.  In  the  living  room  a 
desk  is  a  desk;  in  the  bedroom  it’s  a  dresser;  in  the 
bedroom  a  dressing  table  is  a  dressing  table,  in  the 
living  room  it’s  a  very  acceptable  desk.  Chairs  you 
buy  for  the  living  room  move  into  the  dining  room 
when  you  have  a  dining  room,  and  with  them  goes  the 
extension  table  that,  closed,  has  previously  served  in 
foyer  or  living  room.  Altman’s  set  the  theme  of  the 
window  displays  by  using  an  arrow  in  each  window  on 
which  was  lettered  the  direction:  “See  the  same  pieces 
in  the  next  room.’’ 

The  set-up  of  the  Young  Homemaker’s  Shop,  in 
which  every  item  of  merchandise  harmonizes  with 
every  other  item,  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  this 
idea  of  interchangeable  pieces.  But  almost  any  furni¬ 
ture  department  can  play  up  the  idea.  Not  that  it’s 
any  sp>ecial  news  to  women,  who’ve  long  ago  learned 
that  the  dresser  that  won’t  fit  into  the  new  l)edroom 
will  look  very  nice  in  the  foyer,  but  because  they  are 
always  delighted  with  any  evidence  they  can  find  that 
the  store  is  really  looking  at  things  from  their  point  of 
view. 

Customer  Point  of  View 

No  matter  how  hard  we  look  this  month,  we  can’t 
seem  to  find  anything  to  quarrel  with.  Who  could 
quarrel  with  advertising,  for  instance,  that  reaches  such 
heights  of  excellence  as  Macy’s  institutional  series,  built 
around  the  theme:  “Macy’s  Helps  Women  Make 
Homes”?  This  is  the  best  example  to  date  of  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  looking  at  your  stock  from  your  custom¬ 
er’s  point  of  view.  Macy’s  does  not  say,  “Here  are 
some  bedspreads  that  you’ll  be  proud  to  put  on  your 
beds.”  No,  but :  “Do  you  want  a  bedspread  that  will 
transform  your  whole  bedroom?”  Macy’s  does  not  say : 
“We’ll  make  your  sofa  look  like  new.”  Instead:  “Do 
you  look  despairingly  at  the  sofa  and  the  chair  you’ve 


dow  of  Mallinson's  TeX'Tredg  at  W.  &  J.  Sloane,  dramatizing  color  possibilities. 


had  as  long  as  you’ve  had  your  husband?  Is  the  cover 
going  thin?  Springs  broken?  Is  your  body  jarred  xvhen 
you  sit  down?  Please  bring  that  furniture  to  us.  IV e 
make  it  new — really  new  and  comfortable  again.  .  .  .” 
There’s  more  in  this  than  good  copywriting.  It’s  a 
matter  of  getting  right  inside  the  customer’s  skin  and 
then  re-evaluating  your  merchandise  and  services  in 
terms  of  what  they  mean  to  her.  Here  is  the  copy  in  a 
typical  ad  of  the  series: 

“Unhappy  Because  You  Can’t  Find  Charming  Fur¬ 
niture  for  Your  Little  Cash?  .  .  .  Quick  come  to 
Atlantic  Cottage! 

“So  you  think  you  have  to  buy  the  garden- 
variety  of  maple  just  because  funds  are  low? 
Cheer  up.  The  new  solid  maple  in  Atlantic 
Cottage  is  different,  quaint,  charming,  mellow 
in  color.  It  grew  out  of  furniture  the  French, 
Dutch  and  Scandinavian  good  folk  brought 
when  they  first  set  foot  in  the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave.” 

Photographic  illustrations  of  the  furniture  are  used. 
And  to  establish  the  continuity  of  the  series  the  ad  is 
headed  up  with  an  explanatory  line:  “No.  5  of  a  series 
of  advertisements  to  help  with  problems  in  your  home. 
See  tomorrow’s  Sun  for:  ‘Do  You  Envy  the  ‘County’ 
British  for  their  deep,  downy  furniture?’  ” 

New  Idea  for  Selling  Rugs 

In  the  showrooms  of  the  George  E.  Mallinson  Im¬ 
porting  Co.,  selling  agents  for  Amsterdam  Textiles,  there 
is  to  be  seen  these  days  a  portfolio  between  whose  covers 
rests  a  definitely  interesting  idea.  Amsterdam  Textiles 


Glass  block  bank  which  can 
be  transformed  into  decora* 
tive  accessory.  A  gift  item 
from  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass. 
(See  page  64.) 


These  photographs  were  taken  in  Altman’s  Young  Homemakers  Shop.  With  a  full  stock  of  harmonized  furniture  and 
accessories  to  select  from,  the  customer,  with  the  aid  of  specially  trained  salespeople,  works  out  her  decorative  scheme 
on  the  spot.  (For  the  full  story  of  the  Young  Homemakers  Shop,  see  the  August  BuLLETtN.)  Photos  from  Meisel* 
Miller. 


makers  of  Tex-Tred  and  Sof-Tred  rugs  and  carpets,  can  have  a  contrasting  border.  The  rugs  may  be  made 
are  out  to  demonstrate  that  a  cotton  rug  has  a  number  rectangular,  oval  or  circular,  and  to  fit  sjjecial  modified 
of*  exclusive  selling  points.  They  point  out  that  aside  requirements,  as  in  the  case  of  a  half  circle  which  can 
from  their  advantages  of  washability  and  reversibility,  l)e  placed  with  its  straight  edge  against  the  wall.  The 
Tex-Treds  can  be  made  on  order  in  practically  any  braiding  gives  a  texture  effect. 

color  combination  a  customer  can  ask  for  and  delivere<l  Mallinson’s  idea  is  that  the  store  can  with  consider- 
to  the  store  in  a  matter  of  days.  The  cotton  braids  able  ease  offer  a  genuine  decorator  service  to  the  cus- 
which  at  the  Amsterdam  mills  await  the  store’s  order  tomer — providing  her  with  a  custom  made  rug  in  whose 

for  made-up  floorcoverings  are  about  half  an  inch  wide,  design  she  herself  can  take  a  hand,  and  at  a  price  to 

They  come  in  a  range  of  sixteen  solid  colors  and  eight  attract  even  the  budget-minded.  To  break  down  the 
combinations  in  which  strands  of  two  or  three  different  that  cotton  rugs  are  only  for  special  purposes  and 

colors  are  braided  together.  To  demonstrate  how  a  scatter  sizes,  consumer  literature  has  been  distri- 
floorcovering  can  be  custom  made  to  fit  into  any  deco-  huted  showing  photographs  of  them  in  room  size  in 
rative  scheme,  a  portfolio  of  suggested  combinations  ^leliberately  formal  settings,  as  well  as  informal  ^t- 

u  u  1  rA  n  ,  I  f  11  tings,  individualized  liedroom  schemes,  etc.  Another 

has  been  made  up.  On  a  Hat  panel  of  walliiaper,  a  ,i^  ’  .  rr  ,  r  t  •  •  ■  n  t 

,  ,  ,  .  .  ,  .  ,  '  '  ,  .  selling  point  offered  for  them  is  that  they  allow  the 

sample  of  harmonizing  or  contrasting  drapery  fabric  ^  r  ,.1  u-  u  n 

,,  .  customer  to  adopt  the  vogue  for  pastels,  which  are  well 

has  been  tacked.  Down  at  the  lx)ttom  of  the  i^anel  a  represented  in  the  color  range,  without  being  imprac- 

mmiature  floorcovermg  scheme  has  lieen  worked  out,  ^{^^1  ^he  rugs  are  reversible  and  washable. 

the  braided  yarns  picking  up  one,  two  or  three  of  the  What  is  perhaps  most  needed  by  the  store  that  sets 

wall  and  drapery  colors.  Any  combination  of  colors  out  to  merchandise  the  room-size  cotton  rug  for  year 

can  be  used,  the  braided  yarns  stitched  together  with  round  use  is  the  inclusion  of  a  few  large,  made-up  rugs 

stripes  of  the  different  colors  alternating  equally,  or  in  the  stock  and  the  use  of  them  in  model  room  settings. 

one  in  two  or  one  in  three,  etc.  Or  a  solid  color  rug  {Continued  on  page  64) 
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presence  of  pattern  envelopes  will 
stimulate  the  imagination  as  to  how 
the  yardage  will  look  when  made  up 
into  a  complete  dress.  Your  store 
display  manager  would  welcome 
these  suggestions  for  putting  more 
life  into  piece  goods  windows  and 
the  effort  would  result  in  direct  im¬ 
provement  in  the  volume  of  yard¬ 
age  sold. 


Tested  Ideas 

By  ARTHUR  BRIN,  Simplicity  Pattern  Co. 

SOME  department  store  piece  retail  store  fabric  clerks  can  secure 
goods  buyers  neglect  to  drama-  a  course  of  instructions  in  sewing, 
tize  their  merchandise  because  and  every  fabric  buyer  should  in- 
they  believe  that  it  is  too  costly  to  sist  that  his  salesgirls  be  able  to 
do  so.  Are  you  interested  in  ways  make  their  own  dresses  in  order  to 
and  means  to  get  better  results  be  conscious  of  the  role  that  sewing 
without  creating  any  expense?  The  plays  in  selling  piece  goods, 
following  tested  ideas  can  be  estab-  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

lished  by  you  today  and  will  there¬ 
after  work  for  you  every  day.  The  average  window  displaying 

fabrics  is  never  as  glamorous  nor 
as  alive  as  the  majority  of  ready-to- 
wear  windows,  and  this  situation 
can  be  easily  corrected  if  you  will 
furnish  the  display  man  with  sug¬ 
gestions  as  follows :  Incorporate 
dress  accessories  such  as  flowers, 
gloves,  buttons,  perfume,  millinery, 
shoes  and  costume  jewelry  in  every 
fabric  window.  With  the  great 
number  of  display  posters  which  all 
the  pattern  companies  furnish  the 
retailer  (gratis)  each  month  it  is 
surprising  how  few  fabric  windows 
contain  pattern  posters.  Create 
greater  visualization  for  your  piece 
goods  prospect  by  using  the  attrac¬ 
tive  and  highly  colorful  pattern  en¬ 
velopes  which  would  improve  piece 
goods  window  displays,  since  the 


In  Boston  when  Peter  Kranz  was 
buyer  at  White’s,  every  girl  in  the 
fabric  department  wore  the  type  of 
material  displayed  at  the  table 
where  she  sold  fabrics.  This  simple 
arrangement  is  not  practiced  suffi¬ 
ciently  among  major  and  minor 
piece  goods  departments;  and  while 
the  problem  of  store  policy  is  in¬ 
volved  as  it  concerns  uniformity  of 
dress,  nevertheless  I  recall  how  suc¬ 
cessfully  the  late  Andy  Foster  of 
Horne’s  at  Pittsburgh,  merchan¬ 
dised  big  plaid  imported  gingham 
in  January  when  snow  was  on  the 
ground. 

Mr.  Foster  would  return  from 
Europe  in  December  with  lots 
of  goods  to  sell  and  he  would  sell 
them  by  having  all  the  girls  in  this 
fine  A.M.C.  store  dressed  up  with 
merchandise  off  the  shelves.  This 
sort  of  thing  “rang  the  cash 
register’’  to  the  extent  that  the  exe¬ 
cutives  of  Horne’s  were  very,  very 
pleased  with  thier  decision  to  permit 
the  salesgirls  in  the  wash  goods  de¬ 
partment  to  wear  the  materials  they 
were  selling,  rather  than  the  uni¬ 
form  store  color  required  for  the 
balance  of  the  employees  on  the  sell¬ 
ing  floor.  Needless  to  say,  we  need 
more  of  this  down-to-earth  type  of 
selling;  and  in  that  connection,  the 
average  fabric  buyer  should  chal¬ 
lenge  every  salesgirl  in  his  employ 
who  does  not  possess  sufficient 
knowledge  concerning  sewing.  It  is 
surprising  the  number  of  piece 
goods  salesgirls  whom  I  meet,  who 
don’t  know  how  to  hold  a  needle. 


Crown  Rayon  Sewing  Contest 

The  American  Viscose  Cor-  mate  that  the  sewing  teach- 
poration  is  sponsoring  a  ers  instruct  some  4,000,000 
Crown  Tested  Rayon  Sewing  girls  and  wonien  in  the 
Contest  which  is  open  to  all  United  States  who  are  being 
students  in  sewing  classes  taught  sewing  in  schools  and 
conducted  by  colleges,  high  other  groups, 
schools,  junior-high,  elemen-  Many  helpful  suggestions 
tary  schools,  home  demon-  for  store  and  teacher  coop- 
stration  agents,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  eration  are  contained  in  a 
teachers,  4-H  groups,  W.P.A.  folder  which  includes  point- 
groups  and  adult  groups,  ers  on  pattern  and  fabric  se- 
There  are  ten  cash  prizes,  lection.  The  American  Vis- 
five  of  which  are  to  be  cose  Corporation  is  offering 
awarded  to  contestants  under  newspaper  mats  and  display 
18  years  of  age  and  five  to  cards  featuring  the  Crown 
those  over  eighteen.  Tested  Rayon  Sewing  Con- 

Details  have  been  fur-  test  to  stores  desiring  to  take 
nished  directly  to  some  30,-  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
000  sewing  teachers  as  well  ties  presented  by  this  event, 
as  piece  goods  buyers  in  6300  scheduled  to  start  on  Sep- 
departnient  stores.  They  esti-  tember  19th. 


In  each  city  the  Singer  Sewing 
Machine  Company  maintains  an 
educational  department  where  the 
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When  light  from  the  ceiling  fixtures 
floods  a  counter  book  that  is  lying 
fiat,  there  is  a  glare  .  .  .  whereas 
when  the  catalog  is  on  an  angle  as 
described,  the  lighting  effect  is  im¬ 
proved  by  the  correct  position  of 
the  book.  This  may  appear  like  a 
small  item,  but  when  carefully 
checked  its  importance  results  in  a 
renewed  interest  in  “waking  up” 
jattern  departments. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Moving  the  pattern  department  to 
a  Ijetter  location  and  brightening  it 
up  a  bit,  helps  greatly  toward  giving 
the  pattern  department  a  new  lease 
on  life,  provided  the  retailer  uses 
the  benefit  of  the  valuable  display 

material  furnished  monthly  by  the 

pattern  companies. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Develop  the  idea  of  actually  dis¬ 
playing  three  or  four  different  types 
of  yard  goods  on  the  tops  of  pat¬ 
tern  department  cabinets.  When  the 
customer  is  standing  at  the  pattern 
counter,  she  should  be  able  to  see 
some  of  the  store’s  leading  fabrics 
with  the  price  right  on  the  goods 
indicating  its  value,  and  having  a 
pattern  envelope  suitable  for  that 
kind  of  fabric  leaning  or  pinned  on 
that  piece  of  material  as  a  specific 
suggestion.  It  is  amazing  how  rarely 
one  finds  this  simple  type  of  fabric 
display  in  the  pattern  department 
where  generally  there  is  an  absence 
■of  posters  illustrating  fashions  by 
pattern  companies,  or  the  other  ex¬ 
treme,  a  confusing  sea  of  too  many 
jKJsters. 

*  *  ♦ 

W'^omen  have  the  habit  of  saving 
pattiTiis  and  lending  them  to  neigh¬ 
bors  and,  consequently,  stores 
should  take  advantage  of  this  by 
placing  a  small  gum  label,  or  use  a 
rubl)er  stamp  of  the  store’s  name 
and  a  piece  goods  slogan,  so  that 
each  time  that  a  lady  examines  the 
l)attern  purchased  some  months  ago, 
the  store  will  benefit  by  having  its 
name  appear  on  the  face  of  the  pat¬ 
tern  envelope. 

*  *  * 

In  aiming  to  cater  to  the  local 
dressmakers,  why  not  sponsor  and 
encourage  the  printing  of  a  dress- 
juakers’  directory  to  be  exhibited  in 
the  store  and  use  this  directory  as 
package  inserts  in  the  j^iece  goods 
department.  H.  C.  Capwell  at  Oak¬ 
land  have  a  bulletin  board  erected 
with  the  name,  address  and  ’phone 


Underwear 

Portfolio 

The  American  Bemberg 
Corporation  is  releasing  to 
underwear  buyers  in  leading 
department  stores  and  spe¬ 
cialty  shops  throughout  the 
country  a  new  and  attractive 
“Underwear  Portfolio.” 

Handsomely  hound,  the 
booklet  presents  in  extreme¬ 
ly  good  taste  a  series  of 
“sketches  from  life”  depict¬ 
ing  a  comprehensive  line  of 
intimate  feminine  attire. 

A  “Pertinent  Facts”  chap¬ 
ter  descriptive  of  the  Bem- 
l)erg  philosophy  includes  an 
interesting  presentation  of 
useful  selling  information. 

The  portfolio  is  intended 
to  “provide  stores  with  a  di¬ 
rectory  of  quality  manufac¬ 
turers  featuring  undergar¬ 
ments  of  Bemberg  rayon.” 
Names  and  addn'sses  of  re¬ 
sources  are  arranged  so  as  to 
permit  the  busy  buyer  quick 
access  to  this  information. 


number  of  all  registered  dressmak¬ 
ers  in  the  Bay  area  surrounding 
.San  Francisco.  Sanger  Brothers  of 
Dallas  have  a  large  framed  sign  in 
their  fabric  department,  supplying 
similar  information.  H.  &  S.  Pogue 
of  Cincinnati  and  Woodward  & 
Lothrop  of  Washington,  also  Kerr’s 
of  Oklahoma  City,  have  printed 
dressmakers’  directories  as  de¬ 
scribed  for  general  distribution 
among  their  fabric  customers.  This 
type  of  cooperation  secures  greater 
good  will  for  the  piece  goods  store 
that  goes  to  the  small  trouble  and 
expense  of  developing  a  directory  of 
that  type. 

*  *  * 

Meyer  Brothers  of  Paterson  de¬ 
vised  a  plan  for  making  models 
which  afford  the  local  dressmakers 
an  opportunity  to  make  these  gar¬ 
ments  without  charge  to  the  store, 
in  return  for  which  the  store  notes 
the  name,  etc.,  of  the  dressmaker  on 
the  garment  so  that  the  piece  goods 
customers  may  examine  the  work¬ 
manship  of  that  particular  dress¬ 
maker.  Sixty  days  after  the  gar¬ 
ment  had  served  its  usefulness,  Mr. 
Epstein  returned  it  to  the  dress¬ 


maker  who  made  the  garment.  This 
practical  plan  described  overcomes 
the  usual  bone  of  contention  as  to 
who  is  going  to  jKiy  for  making  the 
dress. 

im  *  * 

The  distribution  of  Fashion 
Sheets  can  be  more  effectively  or¬ 
ganized  if  a  frame  containing  the 
Fashion  Sheets  of  each  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  brand  of  patterns,  is  exhibited 
at  the  elevators  on  the  main  floor, 
and  on  the  piece  goods  floor,  with 
the  caption  “Yours  for  the  Asking, 
at  the  Pattern  Counter — Free  Fash¬ 
ion  Sheets”. 

* 

Encourage  retail  fabric  buyers  to 
use  one  column  piece  goods  ads 
more  frequently  than  a  three  or 
four  column  splash  about  once  a 
week.  In  other  words,  fabric  news 
appearing  more  frequently  with 
smaller  space,  is  more  practical  than 
a  big  ad  running  just  once  a  week. 
The  Rogers  Peet  type  of  ad  would 
make  piece  goods  more  of  an  insti¬ 
tutional  message  and  help  to  over¬ 
come  the  general  impression  of  a 
large  ad  which  shrieks  “bargains” 
and  causes  consumers  to  crowd  the 
fabric  department  only  on  those 
days  when  an  ad  has  appeared  in 
the  newspapers. 

(Some  more  ideas  from  Mr.  Brin 
in  our  October  issue) 


Spun-Lo  Book 

The  second  book  in  Indus¬ 
trial  Rayon  Corporation's 
current  Spun-Lo  sales  tri¬ 
angle  promotion  program  is 
being  mailed  to  retail  stores. 
The  three  points  of  the  tri¬ 
angle  —  quality,  profit  and 
turnover — depict  the  sales 
opportunities  offered  to  knit 
underwear  departments  which 
feature  undergarments  made 
of  Spun-Lo  Rayon.  The  first 
book — on  quality — was  mail¬ 
ed  in  July. 

In  the  second  book,  the 
profit  angle  is  developed.  It 
points  out  three  avenues  of 
profit  to  departments  selling 
Spun-Lo.  An  educational  pro¬ 
gram,  newspaper  program, 
including  the  Spun-Lo  Par¬ 
ticipating  Plan,  and  a  dis¬ 
play  program  are  included  in 
the  portfolio. 
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THEIR  UNIQUE 


BASED  ON  12  YEARS  ACTUAL 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  FIGURES  OF 


MAKES  THE 


Selling  Corsets 


By  PEARL  BERRY 


Selling  Your  Department 


Posture  Instruction 


More  than  any  other  department  in  the  store,  the 
corset  department  lends  itself  to  promotions 
based  upon  the  service  facilities  it  offers  its  cus¬ 
tomers.  Stores  all  over  the  country  are  making  the 
National  Retail  Demonstration  the  occasion  for  remind¬ 
ing  customers  of  the  day  in  and  day  out  services  they 
render,  and  the  corset  department  particularly  finds 
this  type  of  promotion  very  natural.  Having  so  focused 


attention  upon  its  services,  the  corset  department  should 
not  let  the  program  drop,  but  should  continue  to  em- 
jihasize  this  feature  indefinitely. 

Corset  departments  have  an  advantage  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  cooperation  they  receive  from 
manufacturers  of  known,  branded  lines.  However,  a 
department  in  one  store  bas  not  much  more  to  offer 
tlian  a  department  in  another  store — except  for  its  ser¬ 
vice  and  personal  interest.  The  corset  department,  even 
though  it  does  show  a  greater  profit  percentage  than 
others  in  the  store,  could  stand  some  individual  adver¬ 
tising  directing  attention  not  only  to  its  merchandise 
but  also  to  the  efficient  service,  the  trained  salespeople 
of  “the  best  corset  department  in  town.”  Excellent  as 
the  advertising  tie-up  with  manufacturers  is,  if  you  use 
that  alone  you  restrict  yourself  to  promotion  of  the 
brands  you  carry — and  that  gives  you  no  particular 
edge  on  other  departments  which  carry  the  same  brands. 
Consider  that  some  advertising  on  your  own  might 
individualize  your  department  and  be  well  worth  the 
expenditure. 

When  a  corset  department  is  a  successful  depart¬ 
ment,  there  is  a  reason  for  it.  Certainly,  success  has 
not  come  from  having  wanted  brands  and  offering  them 
over  the  counter  as  one  would  give  out  stamps  in  a 
post  office.  Personalized  supervision  and  individualized 
attention  is  as  much  a  part  of  your  service  as  the  care¬ 
fully  selected  garments  you  offer.  Well,  many  may  offer 
all  that,  but  few  do  any  esj^ecial  “lx)asting”  alxjut  it. 
Corset  buyers  I  interview  point  proudly  to  the  services 
tl'.ey  have  and  special  things  they  have  done  for  cus¬ 
tomers  which  are  really  human  interest  stories.  Of 
course,  they  cannot  be  told  the  public  as  they  are  told 
to  me,  but  a  close  contact  lietween  the  corset  depart¬ 
ment  head  and  the  advertising  copywriter  should  evolve 
some  way  that  the  shopper  could  be  informed  of  how- 
personal  a  contact  she  could  make  when  she  is  pur¬ 
chasing  the  most  personal  of  garments. 


An  excellent  example  of  how  a  corset  department  can 
promote  its  entire  stock  and  the  service  offered. 


There  is  an  opportunity  for  every  corset  salesperson 
to  do  more  than  properly  fit  customers  into  cloth,  elas¬ 
tic  and  boning.  Buying  the  correct  foundation  is  cer¬ 
tainly  all  important  but  what  about  the  proper  conduct 
after  being  fitted?  All  salesj^eople  can  be  taugbt  simple 
rules  for  correct  posture.  And  by  posture  I  mean  sit¬ 
ting  and  walking  as  well' as  standing.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  for  any  department  head  to  obtain  a  good  book 
on  posture  and  exercise  and  include  a  chapter  in  the 
regular  sales  talks  which  are  given  salespeople. 

I  would  like  to  mention  for  example  the  book,  “Your 
Figure”,  written  by  a  professional  dancer.  Marguerite 
Agniel,  and  published  by  Doubleday,  Doran.  It  con¬ 
tains  simple  truths  about  posture  and  exercise.  It 
brings  out  one  point  which  is  rarely  stressed  by  corset 
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This  exhibit  is  now  on 
a  nation-wide  tour  in 
the  interest  of  public 
health  education. 


Lumbosacral  Support, 
one  of  many  prescrip¬ 
tion  garments  designed 
for  specific  uses  and  rec¬ 
ommended  by  doctors. 


THE  CAMP  TRANSPARENT  WOMAN 

...and  a  few  of  her  “sisters" 


the  millions  of  persons  who  have  seen  or  read 
about  the  famous  Camp  Transparent  Woman, 
no  one  was  more  interested  in  the  health  message  she 
symbolizes  than  Mrs.  Average  Consumer. 

Your  store’s  clientele  is  made  up  of  hundreds  of 
such  customers  —  women  interested  in  their  health 
—  women  who  are  natural  prospects  for  Camp 
Surgical  Supports  and  Camp  Supports  for  general 
wear. 

Tell  these  women  the  story  of  Camp  Supports  1  Im¬ 
press  upon  them  that  your  store  has  a  special  gar¬ 
ment  for  every  problem  figure!  Don’t  hesitate  to 
suggest  Camp  Supports  for  such  general  conditions 
as  natural  obesity,  fatigue,  strain,  prolapses,  mus¬ 
cular  weakness,  etc.  Play  up  Camp  Supports  — not 


as  something  new  —  but  as  a  generally  recognized 
aid  to  internal  order  as  well  as  external  beauty. 

Many  merchants  have  found  this  business  so  profit¬ 
able  that  they  have  established  separate  Camp  De¬ 
partments,  Here  the  Camp  Transparent  Woman’s 
sisters— few  of  whom  are  perfect— can  discuss  their 
problems  and  be  properly  fitted  in  an  appropriate 
atmosphere. 

In  addition  to  offering  an  excellent  mark-up.  Camp 
Supports  act  as  a  magnet  for  repeat  business.  W  omen 
express  their  gratitude  for  their  improved  appear¬ 
ance  and  feeling  by  invariably  returning  to  the  store 
that  recommends  and  properly  fits  them  with  a 
Camp  Support.  Write  today  for  full  information  on 
how  to  attract  this  profitable  business  to  your  store. 


S.  H.  CAMP  &  COMPANY,  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

CMBcm  in ;  New  Yoi%«  330  Fifth  Ayc.;  Chicago,  Mercbandiae  Mart;  Windaor,  Ont.;  London,  England  •  World's  largest  manufactnrera  of  sa^tical  tnpporta 
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people  who  do  help  customers  by  suggesting  the  right 
way  to  wear  their  foundations.  She  tells  of  the  proper 
way  to  sit.  To  tell  customers  the  right  way  to  approach 
a  sitting  position  and  how  not  to  “settle  down”  into 
their  garments  while  sitting  could  be  a  new  angle  to 
many  who  had  given  little  thought  to  the  matter.  It 
could  be  a  service  which  would  endear  a  department 
to  a  customer  as  Ijeing  one  definitely  interested  in  ais- 
tomer  welfare. 

Lectures  could  be  arranged  inexpensively  which 
would  lift  corset  departments  to  new  heights.  Women 
the  world  over  are  interested  in  discussing  beauty.  Most 
corset  advertising  tells  the  same  sort  of  story,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  headlines.  Make  your  headline  different. 
Tell  of  instruction  customers  can  expect  with  each 
purchase  if  you  have  not  the  facilities  for  specified  lec¬ 
ture  hours. 

Beauty  parlors  and  manufacturers  of  cosmetics  speak 
much  more  directly  to  the  public  than  do  corset  people. 
Any  woman  who  frequents  a  l)eauty  parlor  knows  that 
she  is  spoken  to  frankly  about  her  facial  faults.  Why 
should  she  not  expect  her  figure  faults  to  come  in  for 
plain  discussion?  Beauty  parlors  outdo  retail  cosmetic 
salesi^eople  in  giving  advice  to  customers  about  the 
rouge  they  buy  and  how  they  should  use  it,  just  as 
many  small  corset  shops  and  house-to-house  corset 
salespeople  do  much  more  in  the  advice  they  give  to 
customers  than  the  department  store  salespeople.  The 
person  who  cannot  be  drawn  into  a  discussion  about 
beauty  is  a  rarity. 

.Automobile,  refrigerator,  foodstuff  manufacturers  go 
to  great  lengths  to  tell  the  consumer  how  to  get  the 
most  out  of  their  products.  They  spend  large  sums  with 
laboratories  not  only  for  their  production  problems  but 
also  for  research  on  customer  jiroblems.  Woman’s  most 
intimate  article,  the  corset,  should  carry  with  it  first 
hand  information  from  the  person  who  is  most  directly 


associated  with  it — the  corsetiere.  The  corsetiere  should 
be  in  a  position  to  give  the  utmost  in  service  by  not 
only  fitting  the  customer  properly  but  by  telling  the 
customer  how  the  garment  should  be  worn  to  get  the 
most  out  of  it.  No  great -expense  or  long  term  of  study 
would  be  involved  in  equipping  salespeople  with  this 
knowledge.  It  is  within  the  reach  of  everyone  who  can 
read  and  has  the  will  to  do  a  little  study.  An  instructor 
from  a  local  gymnasium  could  be  engaged  for  a  short 
term  for  the  training  of  salespeople  or  for  a  promotional 
idea  for  customers  for  lectures  or  individual  advice  in 
the  fitting  room. 

Advertising 

Most  stores  devote  valuable  space  to  rest  rooms. 
Why  not  utilize  them  by  displaying  intimate  apparel? 
Not  only  is  there  the  possibility  of  direct  return,  but 
customers  would  be  made  conscious  of  the  “aliveness”, 
of  the  store.  If  it  is  impractical  to  have  a  model  in 
negligee  then  showcases  or  blow-ups  could  be  used. 
Many  rest  rooms  I  have  seen  would  lose  nothing  by 
such  a  display  and  gain  much  in  making  them  less 
like  subway  station  rest  rooms.  Stores  use  every  means 
within  their  scope  to  further  their  names  but  this  one 
place  which  is,  to  my  mind,  a  logical  one  to  tell  of  their 
wares  while  women  are  relaxing,  and  are  apt  to  be 
receptive. 

Again  I  would  like  to  speak  about  the  association  of 
the  corset  buyer  and  the  advertising  copywriter.  Some 
of  the  most  successful  corset  buyers  have  gone  to 
great  lengths  to  develop  a  very  friendly  contact  with 
the  one  who  writes  corset  copy.  To  the  copywriter  I 
would  like  to  mention  Alarguerite  Agniel’s  l)ook,  in 
which  such  inspirational  phrases  occur  as,  “The  present 
t>q)e  of  gown  is  ruthless  in  its  disclosures.”  To  every 
store  which  has  a  corset  department  I  would  like  to 
say.  “Don’t  let  down  after  Retail  Demonstration  Week.” 


Selling  Hosiery 

By  PEARL  BERRY 


Hosiery  departments  have  not  been  faced  with 
such  bright  prospects  for  a  long  time  as  they  are 
at  the  present,  and,  for  the  farseeing  buyer,  they 
should  continue  on  until  after  Christmas  business. 
What  with  Retail  Demonstration  Week  and  Silk  Parade 
Week  giving  impetus  to  all  retail  business,  all  hosiery 
departments  should  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity 
to  get  away  from  the  generally  complained  of  evil  of 
price-cutting. 

If  you  have  done  a  good  job  in  raising  the  public’s 
estimation  of  your  department  and  the  services  you 
offer,  consider  ways  and  means  of  keeping  up  your 
standards  right  through  until  after  Christmas.  Keep  on 
talking  quality  and  color  coordination.  In  displays  make 
use  of  the  minute  hats  which  lend  themselves  so  easily 
this  season  to  showcase  interest.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  difficult  things  you  have  to  do  is  to  keep  up  the 
morale  of  your  salesforce.  Keep  them  enthusiastic — 


and  it  can  not  be  done  if  you,  the  Imyer,  show  that  you 
are  disappointed  or  discouraged.  Keep  up  their  interest 
in  the  quality  stockings  you  have.  See  that  they  are 
aware  of  what  is  offered  in  other  departments  in  the 
store,  particularly  other  accessory  departments  so  that 
they  are  so  well  informed  that  customers  will  feel  that 
your  salespeople  are  definitely  “in  the  know.” 

Selling  Flattery- 

One  of  the  subjects  the  world  has  never  tired  of 
hearing  about  is  beauty,  providing  of  course,  it  touches 
on  something  of  personal  interest  to  the  listener.  To 
generalize  on  the  beauty  of  stockings  will  not  individu¬ 
alize  any  department,  but  to  talk  about  specific  things 
your  lovely  stockings  will  do  for  the  individual  will  do 
exactly  that.  Facial  and  figure  faults  are  talked  about 
freely  in  magazines.  They  are  spoken  of  wherever 
women  gather  together.  Why  shouldn’t  hosiery  come 
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in  for  frank  discussion?  The  sales¬ 
woman  is  acutely  conscious  of  the 
figfure  of  each  customer  as  she  ap¬ 
proaches  the  counter.  Too  slender 
legs,  too  thick  ankles  and  too  pro¬ 
nounced  calves  could  come  in  for  as 
frank  discussion  as  a  sallow  com¬ 
plexion,  an  overly  large  bust  and 
oily  hair.  Point  out  that  a  certain 
lieel  or  a  particular  color  is  slender¬ 
izing.  The  sales  approach  is  some¬ 
thing  which  must  be  carefully  stud¬ 
ied  so  that  the  customer  is  not 
startled,  but  made  to  realize  that  at 
last  a  service  is  being  offered  her 
which  is  all  for  her  l)enefit.  I  have 
spoken  in  these  columns  of  hosiery 
clinics  for  customers.  Well,  start 
one  for  your  salespeople.  Selling 
your  salespeople  should  mean  that 
they  in  turn  will  sell  your  customers. 

How  to  Advertise 

As  to  the  advertising  of  quality 
hosiery,  I  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
problems  of  the  copywriter  and  ar¬ 
tist  because  I  have  been  a  publicity 
director  in  retail  stores.  Concen¬ 
trating,  as  I  do  now,  on  hosiery,  I 
think  of  many  possible  novel  ideas 
that  I  might  have  made  use  of.  For 
instance,  interest  and  attention 
might  l)e  gotten  by  making  mention 
of  our  fascinating  women  of  his¬ 
torical  fame.  They  seldom  had 
“million  dollar  legs”  but  they  did 
make  the  most  of  what  physical 
charm  they  had.  Each  season  our 
ready-to-wear  departments  have 
“period”  promotions.  By  following 
that  trend  in  hosiery  you  can  arouse 
interest  and  promote  individuality 
for  your  department.  Weave  a 
thread  of  romance  around  your  fine 
hosiery  and  it  may  be  possible  to 
eliminate  special  buys,  foreclosures 
and  close-outs,  sales,  etc. 

For  instance  I  might  caption  an 
advertisement  of  gossamer  evening 
stockings  with  something  like  this, 
“They  may  not  last  but  they  will  be 
just  too-too  while  they  do.”  When 
hosiery  salespeople  sell  the  very  fine 
stockings  they  invariably  tell  cus¬ 
tomers  that  there  is  no  guarantee  as 
to  the  wearing  qualities,  so  it  seems 
to  me  that  sheer  beauty  should  have 
an  advertising  quality.  When  one 
orders  an  ice  cream  soda  or  a  delec¬ 
table  salad  it  isn’t  expected  that  ap¬ 
petite  is  sated  for  an  indefinite  peri¬ 
od.  So  should  women  be  made  to 
realize  that  to  purchase  beauty  for 
its  own  sake  is  a  build-up  for  their 
charm  and  may  not  last  longer  than 


HOSIERY,  DURABOND  FINISHED, 
give*  every  customer  more  for  her  money. 

Mite*  more  teeor. 

Extra  resistance  to  water  spots— to  snags 
and  pulls  and  unsightly  runs. 

Extra  clearness,  dullness.  Softer,  finer, 
lovelier  texture  that  makes  every  pair 
seem  more  sheer,  more  flattering. 

In  fact,  DURABOND  Finishes  give  hos* 
iery  all  the  qualities  all  your  customers 
want.  And,  there  is  no  sounder  way  than 
this  to  make  more  sales,  nuMre  rapidly. 


SCHOLLER  BROS.,  INC 

MAm.  of  TmUIc  Soap*  •  Softooon 
Oila  •  rtaiolMo 

CoUitM  a  Waataiaralaml  SiraaM 
PMIaSalphla.  Fa.  •  St.  CatiMaiooa 
Ontario.  CanaSa 
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their  orchids.  It  has  been  said 
that  it  is  human  to  have  at 
least  one  extravagance  but  up 
to  now  I  have  yet  to  hear  of 
anyone  who  didn’t  expect  ho¬ 
siery  to  be  made  of  elastic  and 
iron  as  to  wearing  qualities. 

If  I  were  an  advertising 
manager  or  copy  writer,  I 
should  like  to  be  able  to  ad¬ 
vertise  that  one  department 
had  salespeople  who  had 
knowledge  of  feet.  Not,  of 
course,  with  any  idea  that  such 
salesperson  would  give  advice 
about  serious  foot  problems, 
but  one  who  could  suggest 
simple  exercises  for  feet  which 
have  been  neglected  or  ill 
treated.  My  whole  idea  would 
be  to  make  women  “foot  con¬ 
scious”  so  they  would  consider 
the  stockings  they  wear  are 
much  more  than  a  “frightful 
expense.”  A  hosiery  department  might  publish  a  pam¬ 
phlet  entitled  “Keep  your  feet  young”  in  which  the  care 
of  feet  could  be  dealt  with,  pointing  out  that  feet  need 
sunshine  and  exercise.  Few  women  have  perfect  feet 
no  matter  how  normal  they  may  have  been  at  birth. 
Many  women  will  settle  into  a  heap  and  sigh  if  they 
know  someone  well  enough  to  be  able  to  confide  the 
fact  that  their  feet  are  uncomfortable.  Lay  stress  on 
foot  sizes.  A  too  short  stocking  is  a  tragedy,  because 
it  many  times  is  not  a  question  of  vanity  but  rather 
that  customers  are  not  aware  that  their  shoe  sizes  have 
increased  and  while  a  short  stocking  may  not  hurt  as 
a  short  shoe  might,  it  does  cause  foot  ills. 

Another  advertisement  I  would  caption  something 
like  this,  “What  does  your  mirror  tell  you  about  your 
stockings  and  how  you  wear  them?”  Few  women  actual¬ 
ly  look  at  their  seams  or  heel  reinforcements  intently, 
all  many  do  is  to  run  their  fingers  up  the  backs  of  their 
legs  and  guess  that  their  leg  appearance  in  the  stock¬ 
ings  will  be  as  chic  as  the  angle  of  their  hats.  Heel 
reinforcements  that  wrinkle  will  not  fit  into  the  picture 
of  a  well  dressed  woman.  Many  times  a  clumsy  fitting 
heel  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  customer  economized  on 
her  hosiery  in  order  to  buy  another  hat  or  handbag 
she  may  not  really  need.  Making  women  foot  con¬ 
scious  will  be  performing  a  favor  to  them.  They  will 
look  to  the  store  to  keep  them  well  dressed  to  the  last 
toe  if  they  are  told  you  are  willing  and  eager  to  do  so. 
There  is  scarcely  a  woman  living  who  will  not  spend  a 
little  more  money  if  she  believes  she  is  getting  value 
for  it.  Value  is  not  only  incorporated  in  the  article 
bought,  but  in  the  service  which  goes  with  it. 

Other  Promotion  Openings 

Hosiery  is  often  neglected  in  fashion  shows  and  bud¬ 
get  plans.  When  your  store  is  having  a  fashion  show 
see  that  models  wear  your  hose  and  that  it  comes  in 
for  its  share  of  promotion.  Many  apparel  budgets  I 
have  seen  neglect  entirely  to  mention  hosiery.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  press  and  publicity  directors  should  be 
reminded  that  hosiery  is  indispensable  to  wardrobes,  is 


highly  important  in  any  bud¬ 
get  from  a  financial  point 
of  view,  that  much  money  is 
spent  both  nationally  and 
locally  to  promote  it  and  that 
it  is  vital  in  the  planning  of 
a  perfect  ensemble. 

*  *  * 

Matching  the  Colors 

In  its  Hosiery  Color  Guide 
for  Fall  and  Winter  the  color 
research  bureau  of  the  Sixiol 
Cotton  Company,  in  which 
Clark’s  O.  N.  T.  and  J.  &  P. 
Coats  darning  threads  are 
matched  up  with  the  new 
stocking  threads  of  leading  ho¬ 
siery  manufacturers,  points 
out  that  the  color  trend  has 
been  divided  into  three  groups. 
These  groups  are :  the  ani¬ 
mated  light  beige  tones,  vi¬ 
brant  rosy  coppers,  taupes  and 

neutrals. 

While  these  threads  may  be  carried  in  notions  depart¬ 
ments,  a  service  to  hosiery  purchasers  could  lie  either 
the  selling  of  them  at  the  hosiery  department  or  a  small 
placard  telling  of  them  in  some  other  convenient  point 
in  the  store. 


Homefurnishings 

{Continued  from  page  57) 

A  novel  item  introduced  at  the  Gift  Show  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company  (H.  N.  Turchin  & 
Co.,  sales  agents)  is  a  6  by  6  inch  glass  brick — actually 
one  of  their  structural  building  units — with  a  coin  slot 
which  converts  it  into  a  bank.  The  gift  giver  puts  into 
the  bank  as  many  coins  as  he  wishes.  A  Christmas 
design  is  painted  on  the  front  of  the  brick,  and  under 
it  appears  the  slogan.  “Do  not  break  until  Christmas.” 
When  the  time  comes  to  open  the  bank,  it  is  taken  to 
a  glazier  who  cuts  a  well  into  it  from  the  top.  The 
money  is  removed;  the  painted  decoration  washed  off 
the  front  with  benzine;  and  the  brick  becomes  a  thick 
glass  flower  vase,  very’  modern  and  decorative.  Larger 
units,  8  by  8  and  12  by  12,  can  be  used  as  aquariums. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  Pittsburgh  exhibit, 
however,  was  not  merchandise  but  drawings — renditions 
of  the  glass  bedroom  and  living  room  suites  which  will 
go  into  production  this  winter.  Like  the  desks,  occa¬ 
sional  pieces  and  accessories  which  have  been  in  pro¬ 
duction  this  year  they  are  prestige  pieces.  A  complete 
decorative  set-up  is  being  worked  out  for  department 
stores.  What  the  future  of  this  idea  will  be  remains 
to  be  seen.  Public  interest  will  be  attracted  when  Pitts¬ 
burgh  opens  its  all-glass  model  home  at  the  World’s 
Fair.  Meanwhile  the  items  which  women  will  covet  are 
the  exquisite  etched  screens  and  wall  plaques,  and  for 
the  high  |X)int  in  a  modern  room  a  cocktail  table  of 
plate  glass  with  a  well  beneath  the  clear  top  for  flowers. 
Also  a  fire  screen,  treated  to  withstand  cracking  at  650 
degrees  of  heat,  which  retails  in  the  $35  to  $50  range. 
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Depicting  clearly  the  advantages  of 
better  hosiery  is  proving  an  excel¬ 
lent  means  of  promoting  them. 
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A  College  with  Something  to  Sell 

9 

By  RUTH  WILLARD 

Associate  Personnel  Director,  Antioch  College 


IT  seems  a  far  cry  from  the  fast- 
moving,  bustling  hurry  of  a  de¬ 
partment  store  to  the  tranquil, 
cloistered  environment  of  a  small 
college  campus.  But  'if  the  college 
is  Antioch,  there  is  an  intimate  rela¬ 
tion.  A  “liberal  education”  at  this 
Ohio  school  means  exploring  voca¬ 
tions  as  well  as  literature,  learning 
to  satisfy  the  customer  as  well  as 
the  professor.  .  .  .  discovering  at 
first  hand  the  demands  and  the  sat¬ 
isfactions,  the  difficulties  and  the  re¬ 
wards  of  holding  down  a  job. 

This  combination  of  general  edu¬ 
cation  and  working  experience  is 
achieved  by  operation  on  the  “co- 
oi)erative”  plan,  whereby  a  student 
divides  his  time  between  academic 
study  and  realistic  work.  The  stu¬ 
dent  alternates  ten  weeks  at  college 
with  ten  weeks  on  a  job,  returning 
to  the  same  employer  for  a  total  of 
twenty  or  thirty  weeks.  These  jobs 
are  scattered  over  twenty  states,  and 
may  be  anywhere  from  Boston  to 
St.  Louis.  The  student  earns  the 
usual  salary  for  the  work  he  does, 
and  is  expected  to  live  on  what  he 
is  worth.  That,  too,  is  a  part  of  his 
general  education ! 

Program  in  Retailing 

Department  stores  throughout  the 
east  and  middle  west  have  assisted 
Antioch  in  this  program  for  the 
eighteen  years  of  its  existence.  The 
work  periods  are  well  timed  for 
retail  trade :  ten  weeks  before 
Christmas,  and  again  ten  weeks  in 
the  spring.  Last  year  there  were 
seventy  .Xntioch  students  in  stores 
before  Christmas,  and,  incidentally, 
an  equal  number  of  men  and  women. 
Personnel  directors  and  training  de¬ 
partments  like  these  youngsters. 
They’ve  been  highly  selected  before 
they  ever  reach  Antioch  and  then 
only  the  better  qualified  are  sent  to 
stores.  They  learn  quickly.  They 
are  genuinely  motivated.  They  are 
reliable  and  trustworthy.  They  are 
eager.  They  are  observant.  The 
experience  they  are  getting  will  help 


if  Antioch  is  one  of  the  col¬ 
leges  which  provide  com¬ 
bined  work  and  study  pro¬ 
grams  for  their  students, 
and  many  Antioch  under¬ 
graduates  find  part  time 
positions  in  retail  stores. 

if  This  is  the  story  of  the 
principles  behind  the  train¬ 
ing  of  these  students,  and, 
incidentally,  a  plea  for 
greater  variety  and  learn¬ 
ing  opportunity  in  the 
jobs  given  to  them. 


them  plan  the  rest  of  their  lives, 
their  future  working  choices  and, 
often,  their  academic  courses. 

For  the  most  part,  Antioch  stu¬ 
dents  fill  regular  sales  posts.  Often 
they  are  put  on  “flying  squads”  to 
which  they  have  proved  particularly 
fitted.  Several  times  they  have 
modeled,  in  shows  and  for  ads. 
Some  of  the  students  have  acted  as 
section  managers,  have  assisted  in 
training  departments,  or  with  ad¬ 
justments,  or  in  credit  bureaus,  or 
doing  sjjecial  work  as  with  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  theatre.  The  student  expects 
to  do  a  little  more  than  the  next 
fellow — if  he  can  get  the  chance — 
l)ecause  this  is  more  than  a  liveli¬ 
hood  for  ten  weeks.  It  is  a  major 
part  in  his  preparation  for  the  fu¬ 
ture;  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
degree  he  hopes  to  get  from 
Antioch ;  it  may  be  the  place  he  will 
want  to  return  to  for  permanent 
work  later. 

As  a  method  of  education, 
Antioch  feels  that  it  successfully 
combats  the  traditional  criticism 
leveled  at  colleges — that  they  do  not 
adequately  prepare  for  life.  By  giv¬ 
ing  the  student  four  or  five  types  of 
jobs,  in  as  many  cities  perhaps,  this 
system  puts  reality  into  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  college  career,  gives  meaning 
to  much  of  his  college  work  which 
might  otherwise  be  so  much  ab¬ 


stract  data,  knocks  out  romantic  no¬ 
tions  about  “ix)sitions.”  A  student 
cannot  go  into  all  the  fields  he  tries, 
but  he  retains  an  understanding  of 
the  people  he  met,  of  the  kind  of 
work  demanded,  of  the  conditions 
and  demands  of  many  types  of 
labor.  He  cannot  help  but  be  more 
understanding  of  more  types  of  peo¬ 
ple  than  the  graduate  whose  world 
lias  been  circumscribed  by  his  one 
campus.  The  Antioch  student  has 
many  campuses. 

Results  of  This  Training 

The  Antioch  graduate  who  selects 
retailing  as  a  permanent  career  does 
so  with  reason  and  examination, 
and  brings  to  it  variety  of  experi¬ 
ences  with  people  and  places.  When 
he  settles  down,  he  stays  settled, 
because  he  has  already  done  his  in¬ 
vestigating  of  far-off  fields,  and 
knows  what’s  in  them. 

People  of  this  background  should 
be  valuable  to  the  retail  industries, 
with  their  heterogenous  demands 
and  outlets  and  appeals.  Turnover 
in  salespeople  is  costly.  Turnover 
in  executive  positions  is  even  more 
costly.  A  conscious  effort  to  inter¬ 
est  young  people  of  the  Antioch 
calibre  should  benefit  the  retail  in¬ 
dustry.  It  would  be  a  matter  of 
using  the  college  as  a  part  of  one’s 
training  ground.  One  store  execu¬ 
tive  last  spring  offered  a  girl  “a  job 
whenever  you  want  it,”  but  went  on 
to  advise  the  types  of  study  and 
types  of  other  co-operative  job  ex¬ 
periences  he  wanted  her  to  get  be¬ 
fore  returning  to  his  store.  One 
former  Antiochian,  now  advertising 
manager  of  a  large  store,  worked 
as  a  student  at  selling,  retail  and 
agency  advertising,  mail  and  cata¬ 
log  selling,  managing  a  small  store, 
and  finally  back  to  retail  advertis¬ 
ing.  His  diversity  of  jobs  were 
sufficiently  allied  to  give  strength  to 
his  qualifications,  and  yet  varied 
enough  to  give  foundation  to  his 
final  decision  and  to  the  outlook  he 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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By  H.  A.  GUTHRIE 

Controller,  The  Marston  Company,  San  Diego,  Calif. 


Because  of  his  highly  specialized  training, 
the  ideal  traffic  manager  is  well  eguipped  to 
help  in  solving  a  paramount  problem  of  re¬ 
tailing  today~to  reduce  distribution  expense. 


your  own  records  and  make  a  year 
to  date  comparison  with  last  year? 
Do  you  scrutinize  your  small  in¬ 
voices,  including  ready-to-wear, 
that  frequently  carry  transportation 
costs  out  of  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  merchandise? 

Speaking  of  costs,  does  your 
Controller  furnish  you  with  the 
annual  percentage  of  transportation 
cost  to  the  volume  of  business? 
This  should  be  computed  by  indivi¬ 
dual  departments  as  well  as  by  total 
for  the  year.  It  is  one  comparison 
that  can  hardly  be  made  with  other 
stores,  because  of  the  geographical 
location  of  the  store,  different  meth¬ 
ods  of  buying,  etc.  But  the  Traffic 
Manager  can  endeavor  each  year  to 
improve  his  own  record.  Faced  as 
we  are  this  year  by  an  enormous 
increase  in  transportation  rates,  it 
may  be  difficult  to  make  much  sav¬ 
ing  over  the  previous  year,  but  these 
changed  conditions  constitute  a 
challenge  to  each  one  of  us  to  de¬ 
velop  new,  different  and  original 
methods  and  solutions. 

The  greatest  problem  that  faces 
the  merchant  today  is  that  of  lower¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  retail  distribution. 
Little  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
years  that  you  and  I  have  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  this  industry.  Be  it 
Controller,  Traffic  Manager,  or  the 
Big  Boss  himself,  it  is  the  one  para¬ 
mount  issue  for  him  to  think  about. 
Some  day,  someone  will  solve  this 
cost  of  retail  distribution  in  a  way 
that  will  eliminate  the  existing  co¬ 
operative  store  hazard.  To  that 
person  who  produces  the  necessary 
idea,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the 
reward  will  l)e  abundant. 


cantile  business  which,  while  of 
lesser  importance,  are  quite  essen¬ 
tial  in  our  work-a-day  world. 

“You  Cannot  Sell  Your  Fingers” 

He  should  have  a  thorough  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  time  element  in 
merchandising.  “The  cheapest  way” 
does  not  necessarily  mean  the  low¬ 
est  cost  to  the  store.  I  like  to  hear 
the  Traffic  Manager  ask  when  rout¬ 
ing  an  order:  “How  soon  do  you 
need  this  merchandise?"  Goods  are 
rarely  sold  while  in  transit — turn¬ 
over  is  a  greater  problem  to  a  mer¬ 
chant  than  ever  before.  One  of  my 
former  employees  used  to  use  this 
expression  regarding  the  lack  of 
adequate  merchandise,  “You  cannot 
sell  your  fingers.” 

Then  too,  do  you  know  the  lapsed 
time  of  merchandise  from  the  time 
it  arrives  at  your  receiving  entrance 
_  .  ,  until  it  is  offered  for  sale?  How 

ranscontmental  rates  and  LCL  does  an  express  shipment  get 

were  t  e  principal  traffic  expres-  side-tracked  in  your  receiving  room, 
lions  an  commodity  rates  were  reduce  that  unprofitable 

flange  on  y  at  infrequent  inter-  time?  Accuracy  in  your  marking 

room  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  an- 
The  New  Order  ,^ual  profit  and  loss  account. 

Due  to  rapidly  increasing  popu-  keep  yourself  familiar 

lation  on  the  West  Coast  and  corre-  with  the  Foreign  Exchange  rates 
sponding  increase  in  size  of  our  and  when  buyers  ask  comparative 
business  enterprises  with  the  result-  costs,  can  you  closely  compare  im- 
ant  competition,  there  has  been  Port  cost  with  United  States  cost? 
added  to  transportation,  problem  Do  you  call  the  attention  of  the 
after  problem.  Naturally  this  condi-  to  the  frequently  exorbitant 

tion  has  created  a  place  for  an  ex-  costs  of  some  special  item  that  has 
pert,  highly  trained  and  experienced  '’«««  ordered  especially  for  a  cus- 
in  the  handling  and  supervision  of  tomer  ? 
merchandise  transportation.  Dur  Big  Problem 

My  ideal  Traffic  Manager  is  one  Expense  of  organization  is  today 
who  today  solves  his  technical  prob-  one  of  the  most  frequently  discussed 
lems;  who  has  an  organization  that  problems  in  a  mercantile  organiza- 
can  handle  them  intelligently ;  and  tion.  Do  you  get  from  your  Con- 
who  can  apply  his  highly  developed  troller  a  monthly  total  cost  of  your 
training  to  other  details  of  the  mer-  department  that  you  can  keep  in 
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'HE  first  Traffic  Manager  that 
I  recall — who  called  himself 


An  address  delivered  before  the  Western 
Traffic  Conference. 


Supply  Standards  Study 

Off  to  a  Good  Start 

^HE  set  of  questionnaires  on  wrapping  and 
*  packing  supplies  sent  on  August  25  to  each 
member  store  of  the  Association  represents  the 
beginning  of  an  organized  effort  to  bring  about 
substantial  savings  to  retailers  in  the  field  of  sup¬ 
ply  expense.  The  Store  Management  Group,  in 
cooi)eration  with  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  supply  manufacturers,  has  initiated,  with  the 
mailing  of  these  questionnaires,  an  extensive  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  simplification  and  standardization 
of  wrapping  and  packing  supplies.  It  is  planned 
not  only  to  revise  the  simplified  sizes  of  folding, 
set-up  and  corrugated  boxes,  and  notion  and  mil¬ 
linery  bags  set  up  in  1931,  but  to  carry  the  work 
further  by  establishing  one  or  more  standard  pur¬ 
chase  specifications  for  each  supply  item. 

No  one  familiar  with  the  cost  of  supplies  and 
the  opportunities  for  economies  in  this  field  needs 
to  be  reminded  that  here  is  an  important  point 
of  attack  in  any  expense  reduction  program.  The 
immediate  response  to  the  survey  indicates  a  gen¬ 
eral  recognition  of  the  need  for  the  standardiza¬ 
tion  work  which  has  been  planned. 

Revision  and  further  reduction  of  the  standard 
sizes  of  each  of  these  supply  items  will  result  in 
volume  concentration  on  fewer  sizes,  with  produc¬ 
tion  economies  to  the  manufacturer  from  which 
the  retailer,  in  turn,  will  benefit.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  standard  specifications  will  not  only  facili¬ 
tate  the  purchasing  of  these  supplies  but  will  avoid 
the  unnecessary  expense  incurred  by  the  store 
which  is  ordering  without  specifications  or  with 
insufficient  information  as  to  what  value  it  is  get¬ 
ting  for  its  money. 

Once  the  new  standards  have  Ijeen  established, 
the  Committee  in  charge  of  the  project  will  make 
every  effort  to  insure  their  widest  possible  appli¬ 
cation  by  securing  the  active  cooperation  of  both 
manufacturers  and  retailers.  In  addition,  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  final  report  will  contain  supplementary 
merchandise  charts  for  each  list  of  simplified  sizes, 
and  other  practical  suggestions  for  store  use. 

Meanwhile,  your  help  is  needed  at  this  stage 
to  obtain  data  representative  of  all  stores.  If  the 
questionnaires  have  come  to  your  attention,  will 
you  see  that  they  are  answered  promptly  ?  If  not, 
the  Store  Management  Group  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  a  set  of  the  forms  or  to  let  you  know  whether 
your  store  has  contributed  information. 

Elmer  French, 

Store  Mamger,  Boston  Store,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  CItainnan,  Supply  Stand¬ 
ards  Committee,  Store  Management 
Group. 


TRAFFIC  GROUP 
AUDIT  SERVICE 


.  .  .  Experience  and  knowledge 
acquired  through  specializing  in 
auditing  transportation  bills  for 
department  stores,  insures  a 
thorough  audit  by  o  reliable 
agency. 

.  .  .  Many  members  have  used 
this  service  for  ten  years. 

.  .  .  Three  years’  transportation 
bills  can  be  audited. 

.  .  .  Our  charge— 50%  of  over¬ 
charges  collected  from  carriers. 

OPTIONAL 

.  .  .  Nominal  yearly  fee  is 
charged  for  the  work  of  review¬ 
ing  the  transportation  bills,  to 
develop  what  reductions  in  trans¬ 
portation  costs,  if  any,  can  be 
effected  through  changes  in  rout¬ 
ings  or  other  changes. 

.  .  .  Provides  an  economical 
check  on  your  substantial  annual 
expenditure  for  transportation. 

.  .  .  Results  of  this  routing  review 
are  incorporated  in  a  report. 

Consult  the 

TRAFFIC  GROUP 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

101  West  31st  Street,  New  York 
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Departmentcd  Accounting  and 
Tnie  Cost  Allocation 


By  S.  BOGELUND-JENSEN 
BCanaging  Director,  Magasin  du  Nord,  Copenhagen 


(Continued  from  September  issue) 

The  Expenses  Involved  in  a  Cost 

Allocation  System 

At  tlie  Magasin  du  Nord  the  clas¬ 
sification  of  expenses  has  since  1930 
been  made  according  to  the  NRDGA 
Expense  Manual.  It  has  proved 
rather  easy  to  combine  this  system 
of  accounts  with  a  system  which 
makes  it  possible  afterwards  to 
classify  the  costs  by  “places  of  ori¬ 
gin”  (i.  e.  charging  all  expenses  in¬ 
cluding  rent,  insurance  premiums, 
telephone,  interest  on  furniture  and 
equipment,  etc.,  etc.,  against  the  de¬ 
partment — be  it  selling  or  non-sell¬ 
ing — which  has  involved  the  cost) 
which  is  a  necessary  intermediate 
step  to  com6  to  a  correct  cost  alloca¬ 
tion. 

This  work  takes  about  three  days 
for  one  skilled  girl,  and  the  distribu¬ 
tion  to  the  selling  departments  of  the 
indirect  costs  another  three  days’ 
time  for  about  5  girls  under  the 
sui)ervision  of  the  head  of  our  sta¬ 
tistical  department. 

Since  the  complete  “Departmental 
Trading  Account”  has  been  reported 
to  the  selling  departments  monthly 
we  have  also  found  it  useful  to  break 
the  exi^ense  figures  down  to  a  greater 
detail  than  formerly  in  order  to  give 
the  management  as  well  as  the  buy¬ 
ers  a  complete  picture  of  all  the 
phases  of  the  departmental  expenses. 

The  work  mentioned  here  repre¬ 
sents  the  additional  work  involved 
by  the  cost  allocation  system  in  the 
e.xj'vense  .\ccounting  Division  of  our 
Statistical  Department  and  a  very 
ample  provision  is  made  if  we  value 
it  to  cost  totally  the  salary  of  one 
skilletl  office  girl. 

Now  that  the  system  and  the  tech¬ 
nique  is  settling  down  it  is  to  be  ex- 
ixx'ted  that  the  new  system  will  after 
another  year’s  routine  not  cost  us 
more  than  the  old  system  did. 

A  reliable  departmental  account¬ 
ing  system  necessitates,  however, 
besides  the  allocation  of  costs,  that 
all  trade  discounts  be  charged  against 
the  dejxirtments  for  which  they  have 


been  granted.  To  be  able  to  do  this 
the  discounts  granted  in  the  count¬ 
ing  house  must  be  shown  on  the 
corresponding  sales  slips,  because  the 
total  amount  of  discounts  has  to  be 
ascertained  in  the  dissecting  office 
together  with  the  compilation  of  the 
departmental  sales  figures.  The  cost 
hereof  is,  however,  insignificant 
when  all  “discount  sources”  have 
been  found  and  people  have  been 
properly  instructed  to  show  and  re¬ 
port  them.  We  estimate  the  total 
cost  hereof  to  amount  to  the  salary 
of  one  average  office  employee. 

Discounts  granted  in  the  selling 
departments  are  reported  in  the  same 
way  as  other  retail  reductions  origi¬ 
nating  from  the  selling  departments, 
e.  g.  mark-downs,  and  involve  no  ex¬ 
tra  W'ork. 

Before  1932  our  store  did  not  run 
any  cost  and  selling  system.  The 
direct  cost  of  running  this  system  is 
efpial  to  the  salary  of  one  book¬ 
keeper  and  one  office  girl.  This  cost 
has,  however,  nothing  to  do  with  the 
cost  of  expense  allocation  and  the 
computation  of  net  results,  as  the 
work  of  the  cost  and  selling  section 
with  the  computation  of  the  month¬ 
ly  departmental  net  results  only  con¬ 
sists  of  deducting  the  total  costs  of  a 
department  as  ascertained  by  the  ex- 
l)ense  section  from  the  gross  margin 
and  to  write  down  the  net  result. 

The  total  salary  expenses  involved 
to  be  able  to  compute  the  net  results 
by  departments  monthly  amounts  to 
about  0.02%  of  the  total  net  sales  of 
the  store  (retail  plus  wholesale). 
The  other  expenses  are  not  worth 
mentioning. 

*  *  * 

To  sum  up.  our  point  of  view  is 
that  it  is  impossible  to  attack  the 
])rohlems  the  management  of  a  store 
has  to  solve  without  knowing  the 
sources  from  which  profit  and  loss 
flow.  These  sources  can  only  be  dis¬ 
covered  when  the  costs  involved  by 
the  selling  departments  are  shown 
against  the  amounts  they  earn  to 
cover  them,  viz.  their  gross  margin. 


It  is  an  unsatisfactory  situation  to 
know  that  there  are  weak  spots — de¬ 
partments  working  at  a  loss — but  not 
to  know  where  they  are,  because  the 
evil  cannot  be  remedied  before  it  is 
localized. 

Therefore,  this  one  thing,  the 
knowledge  alxjut  which  departments 
are  able  to  cover  their  costs  and 
which  are  not,  in  our  opinion  alone 
justifies  the  cost  of  allocating  the  in¬ 
direct  expenses  exactly  to  the  selling 
dejxirtments,  and  to  take  the  trouble 
to  compute  their  true  net  results,  and 
the  never  ceasing  discussion  about 
cost  allocation  and  the  many  attempts 
made  to  find  a  just  and  applicable 
solution  confirms  the  need  and  desire 
for  such  a  system. 

Our  system  of  departmental  ac¬ 
counting  has  now  worked  satisfac¬ 
torily  for  the  last  four  years,  and  on 
account  of  the  unusual  benefit  we 
have  derived  from  it,  for  us  the  ques¬ 
tion  no  longer  exists  whether  it  is  of 
use  or  not. 

Our  departmental  accounting  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  tool  with  which  we  have 
been  able  to  locate  and  analyze  the 
weak  ixiints  of  our  store  and  which 
has  already  enabled  us  to  cure  a  very 
great  number  of  them.  It  has  in  sev¬ 
eral  cases  shown  us  that  depart¬ 
ments.  which  we — before  we  knew 
the  true  figures — considered  satis¬ 
factory,  were  instead  badly  paying 
pro|'Kisitions,  and  it  has  enabled  us 
to  find  out  what  was  wrong  with 
them,  and  how  they  should  he  cured. 

Financial  results  of  our  work  have 
not  been  lacking.  The  improvement 
which  the  system  has  enahle<l  us  to 
bring  alw)ut  can  already  now  Ix'  mea¬ 
sured  in  hundred  thousands  of 
Kroner,  and  as  we  are  convinced  that 
our  systems  have  to  a  very  high  de¬ 
gree  enabled  us  to  bring  about  this 
considerable  improvement  of  our  net 
profit  we  feel  that  we  ought  to  com¬ 
municate  our  experience  to  members 
of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  in  America  as 
well  as  in  Europe. 

(On  page  70  there  will  be  found  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  Magasin  du  Nord's  ac¬ 
counting  practice  with  .Xmerican  systems.) 
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OFFICIAL  COLOR  CARD 
COMMITTEE  OF  R.  D.  G.  A. 


Selects 

Fashion  Dress  Colors  for  Fall  1938 


To  help  you  build  your  sales  volume  this  fall,  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Color 
Coordination  Committee  has  for  the  first  time  issued  a  mid-season  fall 
card  of  outstanding  new  dress  shades. 

Five  new,  highly  acceptable  colors  are  swatched  on  this  card  for 
your  guidance  in  selecting  silk  and  wool  dresses  for  late  September  and 
early  October  promotions  of  afternoon,  evening  and  football  types. 

These  are  the  new  colors  that  should  be  bought  to  add  brightness 
and  sparkle  to  your  stocks  ...  to  bring  a  fresh  color  note  into  your  late 
fall  fashion  assortments  ...  to  make  smart  windows  ...  to  build  your 
store’s  fashion  prestige! 


Price  of  the  swatched  card: 


To  Members,  25c 


Non-Members,  50c 


Order  from  the 


DIVISION 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
101  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Magasin  du  Nord’s  Departmental  Accounting 
Manual  Compared  with  American  Practice 


Markup  Cancellations: 

A  distinct  separation  is  made  between  markup 
cancellations  and  real  markdowns,  the  former  be¬ 
ing  only  a  “correction”  of  an  expected — usually 
extraordinarily  great  markup,  whereas  a  mark¬ 
down  reflects  a  real  loss  on  the  merchandise. 

Merchandise  afloat  is  not  considered  as  stock 
until  the  moment  it  enters  the  store. 

Merchandise  Items  without  Retail  Value: 

By  merchandise  items  without  retail  value  are 
understood  incomes  as  well  as  outlays  of  mer¬ 
chandise  character  which  do  not  add  to  or  reduce 
the  retail  value  of  the  merchandise  in  stock  at  the 
moment  under  consideration,  and  which  cannot 
be  added  to  or  deducted  from  the  cost  value  of  a 
jwrticular  merchandise  item  in  the  stock. 

This  item  is  a  new  feature  in  the  Departmental 
Accounting  System,  which  we  find  important  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  true  cost  value  of  the  stock, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  gives  us  a  correct 
initial  tnarkup  figure. 

Merchandise  Transfers  from  Department  to 
Department: 

Here  too  we  have  introduced  a  new  procedure 
by  w'hich  we  avoid  the  creation  of  hidden  (or 
imagined)  earnings  on  merchandise  transfers 
when  a  department  supplies  merchandise  to 
another  department,  and  also  avoid  inventory  of 
the  merchandise  in  the  new  department  at  a  higher 
price  than  the  original  cost  price  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  when  it  entered  the  store. 

Departments  supplying  merchandise  to  other 
departments  get  a  “commission”  for  the  trouble 
and  expense  they  have  in  connection  with  such 
transfers.  This  commission,  which  varies  from  5 
to  12%,  is,  however,  credited  and  charged  from 
the  one  expense  account  to  the  other. 

Initial  Markup  Percentage: 

In  the  computation  of  the  initial  markup  per¬ 
centage  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between 
the  acknowledged  American  practice  and  our  pro¬ 
cedure,  as  we  deduct  all  discounts,  trade  discounts 
as  well  as  cash  discounts,  before  calculating  the 
initial  markup  percentage.  We  think  it  is  a  false 
initial  markup  figure  you  get  which  may  lead  to 
wrong  conclusions,  if  you  do  not  compute  the  true 
total  initial  markup,  although  we  know  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  American  practice  cash  discounts  are 
credited  the  department  before  the  gross  margin 
is  computed. 


The  American  procedure  might  in  our  opinion 
be  acceptable  if  the  so-callecl  cash  discounts  were 
always  true  cash  discounts.  In  most  cases  they 
are,  however,  camouflaged  trade  discounts. 

Operating  Result  of  Work-Rooms: 

The  production  price  of  work  performed  in 
work-rooms  shall  in  our  opinion  comprise  what 
we  call  indirect  production  costs,  be  it  alterations 
or  the  production  of  new  merchandise.  By  indi¬ 
rect  production  costs  are  understood  all  expenses 
except  direct  material  and  direct  labor,  such  as 
the  salaries  of  non-productive  staff  (masters, 
workmen,  fitters,  etc.),  rent,  light,  heating,  power, 
cleaning,  repairs  to  machinery,  auxiliary  materials, 
etc.,  etc. 

Expense  Distribution: 

In  order  to  get  a  correct  allocation  of  expenses 
we  find  it  necessary  to  charge  some  indirect  ex¬ 
penses  not  only  to  the  selling  departments  hut  also 
to  non-selling  departments,  i.e.,  other  indirect  ex- 
jx-nse  accounts.  This  is,  for  example,  the  case 
with  the  general  management  expenses,  rent,  per¬ 
sonnel  administration  and  some  insurance  premi¬ 
ums,  and  it  has  the  very  good  by-effect  that  hereby 
we  get  the  total  cost  of  running  the  non-selling 
functions  which  the  expense  classification  by  func¬ 
tions  and  natural  divisions  does  not  give  in  itself. 

Interest  on  merchandise  in  stock: 

From  the  total  cost  value  of  the  stock  on  hand 
we  deduct  the  credit  we  get  from  suppliers  free  of 
interest  before  computing  the  interest  on  merchan¬ 
dise  in  stock. 

As  far  as  interest  is  concerned  it  may  be  ob¬ 
served  that  we  charge  interest  not  only  on  capital 
invested  in  land  and  buildings,  which  is  included 
in  the  rent,  but  also  on  fixtures  and  equipment 
(furniture),  office  machinery,  etc.,  and  Accounts 
Receivable. 

Display  Expenses: 

The  expenses  of  displaying  merchandise  are 
charged  on  to  the  selling  departments  according 
to  a  rent  fixed  per  day  per  window’. 

W'ith  regard  to  the  real  non-selling  functions 
such  as  offices,  etc.,  we  proceed  by  the  method  of 
expenses  per  transaction  wherever  possible,  charg¬ 
ing  the  selling  departments  with  the  work  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  non-selling  departments  for  each  of 
them. 


(See  the  article  by  H.  I.  Kleinhaus  in  this  issue,  comparin/t  operating  costs  of 
Scandinavian  stores  with  those  of  American  stores.) 
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Jl  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTERS 
FOR  SEARS'  NEWEST, 

MOST  BEAUTIFUL  STORE 


NEWEST  and  most  advanced  of  Sears* 
"windowless  stores”  opens  in  Chicago  this 
fall  .  .  .  equipped  with  31  of  the  most  up-to* 
date,  multiple-total,  multiple-drawer,  clerk- 
wrap  National  Cash  Registers. 

When  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  opened  its 
first  retail  units  in  1925,  National  Cash  Regis¬ 
ters  were  installed,  and  today  with  the  opening 
of  its  latest  store.  Sears  has  in  use  more  than 
3500  Nationals. 

Every  piece  of  equipment  as  well  as  every 
feature  in  this  newest  "windowless  store**  was 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  past  performance  and 
experience.  Naturally,  when  it  came  to  cash 
register  equipment.  Nationals  were  selected. 

Sears*  experience  confirms  the  judgment  of 
hundreds  of  other  progressive  department 
store  operators  throughout  the  country.  If 
you  are  planning  to  modernize  your  store,  call 
in  our  representative.  His  experience 
will  prove  invaluable;  his  suggestions  «NCRW 
practical. 


The  National  Cash 
Register  Company 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Cash  Kegislers  •  Poslmg  Machines  •  Astalysis  Machines 
Check-Writing  anj  Signing  Machisus  *  Postage  Meter  Machines 
Accounting  Machine  Desks  •  Bank-Bookkeeping  Machines 


Typewriting-Bookkeeping  Machines  *  Correct  Posture  Chairs 


J  I  I 
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Costs  in  Scandinavian  Stores 

(Continued  jrom  page  22) 


originate  through  telephone  orders, 
the  customer  asking  if  two  or  three 
articles  may  be  sent  for  selection. 
Rarely  does  such  a  transaction,  that 
is,  where  a  selection  is  sent,  result 
in  a  “no  sale”.  The  usual  rule  is 
that  if  the  approval  goods  are  not 
returned  within  8  days  a  transfer 
is  made  to  the  regular  sale  and  re¬ 
ceivable  accounts. 

Personnel  Relations 

I  was  much  impressed  with  the 
relations  existing  between  the  firms 
and  their  respective  personnels.  In 
one  store  25%  of  the  staff  has  been 
with  the  firm  over  10  years.  In  an¬ 
other  store  32%.  One  of  the  stores 
maintains  running  records  of  staff 
purchases  compared  with  payroll.  It 
allows  the  staff  20%  discount  and 
the  staff  spends  34%  of  earnings 
with  the  store.  This  does  not  in¬ 
clude  food  purchases  since,  aside 
from  a  candy  department,  the  store 
sells  no  foodstuffs. 

Incidentally,  the  sale  of  foods  is 
restricted  in  Denmark.  Butchers 
must  be  specialists,  the  grocer  is 
different  from  the  dealer  in  green 
vegetables.  There  are  no  chain 
stores  nor  large  food  stores  in  Den¬ 
mark  ;  none  but  a  manufacturer 
may  have  a  multiple  number  of 
stores.  In  such  circumstances  he 
may  also  sell  merchandise  of  a  re¬ 
lated  or  similar  character  not  of  his 
own  manufacture.  Moreover,  for 
the  past  three  years  or  so,  fixed 
price  or  uni-price  stores  have  also 
been  prohibited  and  none  exist. 

One  of  the  stores  uses  the  Charga- 
plate  system  and  all  have  modern 
accounting  machinery  and  often  use 
tabulating  cards  for  special  re¬ 
search  jobs.  Offices  are  fixtured  in 
stream-line  manner,  and  soft  pastel 
colors,  usually  two  in  combination, 
are  used  in  decorating  office  interi¬ 
ors  with  a  very  good  effect.  Oper¬ 
ating  costs  in  Copenhagen  are  from 
29%  to  30%,  making  all  adjust¬ 
ments  to  our  present  mode  of  think¬ 
ing.  Gross  margins  are  34%  to 
36%.  Interest  on  investments  is 
generally  charged  to  operating  costs 
so  that  the  net  profits  running 
5%  to  6%  are  comparable  to  the 
typical  figure  shown  in  the  Harvard 
and  Controllers’  Congress  reports 
which  you  know  indicate  1  %  to  2% 


as  an  average  job. 

The  seasonal  distribution  of  sales 
is  approximately  the  same  as  in  the 
United  States. 

Price  Fixing 

Copenhagen  has  had  price  mainte¬ 
nance  for  some  time.  The  manu¬ 
facturer’s  price  must  be  maintained 
if  it  is  attached  to  the  article.  Com¬ 
paratively  few  lines,  however,  are 
price  fixed.  I  assume  this  is  due 
partly  to  the  fact  that  national  ad¬ 
vertising  has  not  progressed  very 
far.  Soaps,  blades,  and  books  are 
generally  price-fixed,  books  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  line. 
Even  the  staff  may  not  purchase 
books  at  the  regular  discount  al¬ 
lowed  on  other  merchandise. 

The  installment  business  has  not 
developed  in  Copenhagen  to  any¬ 
thing  approaching  the  volume  in  the 
United  States.  Long  term  credit, 
payable  in  installments,  is  obtain¬ 
able  in  all  stores  on  larger  articles 
and  in  some  stores  on  almost  any¬ 
thing,  without  a  carrying  charge. 
On  or  about  the  first  of  July  the 
leading  specialty  shop  of  the  coun¬ 
try  introduced  the  coupon  credit 
plan,  also  without  carrying  charge. 

*  *  * 

Observations  on  Swedish  Stores 

My  next  stop  was  at  Stockholm 
where  there  are  two  large  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  Bergstrom’s  and  Nor- 
diske  Kompaniet.  Both  of  these  are 
old  established  houses.  Bergstrom’s 
is  now  owned  by  the  Federation  of 
Swedish  Cooperatives — the  story  of 
its  acquisition  and  operation  by  the 
Cooperatives  is  a  matter  of  too 
great  length  to  incorporate  in  the 
present  discussion.  Nordiske  has 
for  years  l)een  a  member  of  that 
group  of  European  stores — a  group 
associated  for  research  purposes — 
known  as  the  International  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Department  Stores. 

The  stores  in  Stockholm  enjoy  a 
large  tourist  trade  in  the  season. 
One  of  the  stores  has  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  telephone  company 
whereby  it  obtains  direct  ’phone 
connection  with  the  cruise  ships 
that  come  into  port.  Thus  the  tour¬ 
ists  may  ’phone  their  wants  to  the 
store  and  English  speaking  sales¬ 
people  or  interpreters  are  made 
readily  available. 

The  two  stores  I  visited  are  very 


conscious  of  their  own  problems — ■ 
particularly  those  related  to  mer¬ 
chandising.  They  use  the  tabulating 
card  method  in  connection  with  re- 
seafch,  one  store  having  its  own  in¬ 
stallation,  the  other  sending  the 
work  out  to  the  service  company. 
Model  stocks,  markup  analysis,  and 
gross  profits  by  merchandise  classi¬ 
fications  constitute  the  main  re¬ 
search  studies. 

Most  of  the  store  fixtures  in  the 
Stockholm  stores  are  made  in  the 
stores’  own  carpenter  shops  or  by 
individual  independent  cabinet  mak¬ 
ers  after  designs  drawn  by  some  one 
of  the  store’s  staff.  So  one  can  see  in 
these  stores  all  kinds  of  unusual 
fixture  arrangements  with  many 
tricky  ideas. 

The  restaurant  is  an  important 
part  of  store  operation  in  Stock¬ 
holm.  One  of  the  stores  has  a  ter¬ 
race  restaurant  that  gives  a  fine 
view  of  the  main  part  of  the  city, 
the  harbor,  and  the  surrounding 
islands.  This  store  does  a  consid¬ 
erable  volume  in  its  food  catering 
department,  the  service  offered  ex¬ 
tending  from  selling  cooked  foods 
to  be  taken  out,  and  sending  hot 
lunches  out  to  neighboring  business 
houses,  to  serving  house  parties  and 
banquets  with  everything  from  a 
snack  to  a  sumptuous  dinner. 

Rebates  to  Purchasers 

In  Stockholm  the  stores  allow 
their  customers  an  end-of-the-year 
rebate.  Cash  customers  of  the  one 
store,  who  save  their  sales  tickets, 
receive  a  rebate  of  5%  of  their  pur¬ 
chases,  provided  they  have  spent 
1,000  Kroner.  Until  recently  the 
required  amount  was  700  Kroner 
in  the  other  store.  Now,  the  mini¬ 
mum  in  the  second  store,  which  is 
owned  by  the  Cooperative  Federa¬ 
tion,  is  100  Kroner.  A  Kroner  is 
equal  to  about  twenty-five  cents  in 
United  States  currency  but  has  a 
purchasing  power  of  about  forty 
cents. 

Charge  customers  receive  similar 
rebates,  provided  their  bills  have 
been  paid  promptly,  i.  e.,  within 
thirty  days.  As  in  Copenhagen,  so 
also  in  Stockholm,  the  installment 
business  as  we  know  it  has  not  been 
developed.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
charge  customers  take  much  longer 
on  the  average  to  pay  their  bills — 
6  months  accounts  without  install¬ 
ments  being  quite  common.  Where 
arrangements  have  been  made  in 
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Burroughs 


There  Less  for 
the  Operator  to  Do! 

Users  of  fanfold  machines  are  amazed  at  the  simple, 
automatic  action  of  this  remarkable  new  Burroughs 
Fanfold  Machine. 

They  quickly  realize  that  it  cannot  waste  costly 
time— that  it  does  not  waste  physical  effort. 

See  for  yourself  how  it  will  enable  your  operators 
to  speed  up  claim  billing,  collection  notices,  mer¬ 
chandise  transfers,  purchase  order  writing,  and 
similar  work  requiring  fanfold  or  continuous  forms 
of  any  kind. 

Ask  for  a  demonstration  today.  Call  the  local 
Burroughs  office,  or  mail  the  coupon. 


1  - _ THIS  ^UPON I  - 

i  BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
I  6549  Second  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

I  I  shouid  like  to  know  more  about  this  new  Burrouf^hs  Fanfold  Machine. 

j  NAME  _ _  _ 

I  ADDRESS _  _  _ 


JUST  TOUCH 
ONE  KEY- 


Carriage  Opens 

Automatically! 

Forms  are  Released 

Automatically! 

Carriage  Returns 

A  utomaticaUy  ! 

Carbons  Shift 

Automatically! 

Then — as  the  operator  removes 
the  completed  set  of  forms — 

New  Forms  Lock  in  Place 

Automatically! 

Carriage  Closes 

AutinnaticaUy! 


THE  MACHINE 
-NOT  THE  OPERATOR- 
DOES  MOST  OF 
THE  WORK 
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advance  for  installment  purchases 
on  heavy  goods,  a  carrying  charge 
is  added  in  the  one  store. 

The  problem  of  securing  mer¬ 
chandise  is  not  so  acute  in  Stock¬ 
holm  as  in  Copenhagen.  The  stores 
are  at  liberty  to  purchase  from  the 
United  States  because  Sweden  is  a 
large  supplier  of  our  pulp  needs. 
But  more  goods  come  from  Eng¬ 
land  and  until  recently  from  Ger¬ 
many,  I  believe,  than  from  America. 

I  did  see  a  few  of  our  branded  hose 
in  one  store,  also  some  of  our  trade- 
marked  men’s  hal)erdashery  and 
women’s  corsets,  produced,  how¬ 
ever,  in  English  branch  factories  of 
American  firms.  One  store  had  a 
rather  complete  stock  of  one  of  our 
well  known  branded  cosmetic  lines. 

Ready-to-wear  is  largely  made  in 
the  stores’  own  workrooms,  particu¬ 
larly  men’s  wear,  and  the  men’s 
clothing  values  translated  into 
American  money  were  extremely 
attractive. 

Operating  costs  run  about  5% 
less  in  Stockholm  than  in  the  United 
States.  The  average  salesgirl  will 
earn  about  $58  per  oionth,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  about  $90  in  purchasing 
power  judged  by  our  standards. 

Sweden  has  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  and  old  age  pensions. 
There  is,  however,  very  little  un¬ 
employment,  the  country  having  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  from 
the  pxjint  of  view  of  general  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  in  all  Europe. 

Seasonal  distribution  of  sales  in 
Stockholm  is  similar  to  that  in  the 
United  States.  October  and  De¬ 
cember  are  generally  the  heaviest 
volume  months.  Easter,  however, 
does  not  open  the  spring  season,  it 
is  somewhat  too  early  and  the  day¬ 
light  hours  are  yet  too  few  to  war¬ 
rant  thinking  of  spring  and  summer 
for  this  northern  city.  Rather,  the 
Lutheran  religious  holiday  known 
as  Pfingsten  (Whit  Sunday),  seven 
weeks  after  Easter,  breaks  the  ice 
jam  of  a  long  w’inter  and  starts  the 
current  of  spring  volume. 

Labor  Turnover  Is  Low 

Because  there  does  not  exist  a 
market  from  which  retail  executives 
can  be  obtained,  most  of  the  execu¬ 
tives  in  the  Swedish  stores  have 
come  up  from  the  ranks  of  their  re¬ 
spective  organizations.  The  greater 
part  of  their  knowledge  is  usually 
obtained  in  the  hard  school  of  ex¬ 
perience,  since  as  yet  there  does  not 


exist  in  the  stores  anything  of  the 
nature  of  our  executive  training 
courses.  Despite  this  lack  of  organ¬ 
ized  training,  other  than  initial  in¬ 
struction,  in  Copenhagen  as  in  Swe¬ 
den  the  labor  turnover  is  low.  One 
store's  records  indicated  that  65% 
of  the  staff  had  l)een  with  the  store 
more  than  5  years  and  20%  more 
than  20  years. 

Publicity  costs  in  Stockholm  are 
far  lower  than  in  the  United  States. 
Full  page  ads  are  exceptions.  Very 
little  is  done  in  the  field  of  direct 
mail.  Strangely  enough,  the  store 
owned  by  the  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tion  spends  more  for  advertising  in 
ratio  to  sales  than  does  its  larger 
competitor,  which  is  privately 
owned.  Our  figures  on  sales  returns 
simply  astonish  our  contemixtraries 
in  Stockholm — as  do  our  mark- 
downs — particularly  on  ready-to- 
wear. 

♦  *  * 

Observations  in  Norway 

I  also  had  an  opportunity  to  talk 
shop  with  an  executive  of  the  Sundt 
store  in  Bergen,  the  second  largest 
city  in  Norway.  Their  methods  are 
not  comparable  to  ours,  but  are 
suitable  to  the  tempo  of  the  people. 
The  store  building  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  examples  of  simplici¬ 
ty  in  modern  architecture  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  store  had  moved 
into  this  new  structure  just  about 
10  days  prior  to  my  visit.  In  a  city 
of  100,000  it  was  a  surprise  to  see 
e.scalators  as  well  as  two  types  of 
elevators — a  fast  moving  type  hav¬ 
ing  an  ojierator,  and  a  slower  mov¬ 
ing  self-service  elevator.  The  escala¬ 
tors  are  unique  in  one  respect.  Near 
to  each  is  an  electric  eye.  On  slow 
days  the  escalators  are  not  put  into 
continuous  service ;  instead,  the 
electric  eye  will  start  the  mechanism 
as  soon  as  some  one  approaches. 

The  Scandinavians — probably  Ije- 
cause  they  have  so  little  sun  in  the 
winter — are  almost  sun  worshippers. 
This  store  is  constructed  to  obtain 
the  utmost  amount  of  daylight.  An¬ 
other  interesting  feature  is  the 
ready-to-wear  floor — almost  one  en¬ 
tire  wall  being  of  glass.  \  balcony 
running  around  three  sides  of  the 
ready-to-wear  department  provides 
space  for  a  chummy  tea  room. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

As  I  had  my  interviews  with  exe¬ 
cutives  of  the  various  stores  I 
visited,  I  made  written  notes.  Walk¬ 
ing  through  the  stores — alone  or 


accompanied  by  a  store  executive — 

I  made  additional  written  observa¬ 
tions.  Later,  at  my  leisure,  I  went 
over  all  I  had  written,  in  the  hope 
of  finding,  not  the  answer  to  the 
question,  “Why  are  our  distribution 
costs  higher  than  those  in  Scandi¬ 
navia?” — and  as  I  also  know  higher 
than  those  in  England — but  some 
indication  of  possible  fields  for  fur¬ 
ther  research. 

I  shall  i)ass  my  impressions, 
which  have  now  taken  the  form  of 
theories,  on  to  you  for  what  they 
may  be  worth.  These  views  may 
suggest  new  approaches  for  study 
in  individual  stores,  or  in  groups  of 
associated  stores,  of  our  ever  pres¬ 
ent  problem — the  rising  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Personnel  Turnover 

First — the  matter  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  personnel  or  labor  turn¬ 
over  ratios.  We  need  no  exact  fig¬ 
ures  for  comparison.  We  know  that 
both  in  selling  and  non-selling  posi¬ 
tions,  executives  and  others,  our 
turnover  ratio  ranks  high  above  that 
indicated  by  my  observations  in 
Scandinavian  stores.  In  the  non¬ 
executive  jxjsitions  the  cost  of  train¬ 
ing  particularly  is  increased  by  our 
high  labor  turnover.  More,  there 
are  hidden  costs,  resulting  from 
loss  of  sales,  from  inexperience  in 
routine,  from  errors,  etc.,  on  the 
part  of  the  new  employee.  In  the 
case  of  change  of  buyers  there  is  the 
proverbial,  inevitable  markdown  loss 
which  accompanies  such  changes. 
Then,  too,  because  there  exists  such 
a  large  market  for  retail  executives 
here,  there  also  exists  great  compe¬ 
tition  for  any  whose  good  accom¬ 
plishments  become  known. 

When  a  department  produces  un¬ 
satisfactory  results,  in  many,  many 
cases  the  only  thing  done  to  remedy 
the  situation  is  to  change  the  buyer. 
Abroad,  since  no  great  opportuni¬ 
ties  exist  to  change  buyers  with 
facility,  the  department  is  studied, 
the  buyer  is  helped,  not  merely 
blamed.  With  us,  most  often  the 
change  is  merely  in  the  character 
of  the  mistakes  when  we  engage  a 
new  department  head  without  mak¬ 
ing  the  serious  research  that  may 
be  necessary  to  discover  what  is 
really  wrong  with  the  department. 

In  one  of  the  Copenhagen  stores 
there  is  a  research  department 
staffed  with  13  persons  and  this 
store  does  considerably  less  than 
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Simplify  accounting 
problems  and 
Increase  Profits 


By  means  of  punched  card  accounting,  the  payroll  and 
employe’s  killing  can  he  produced  in  one  complete  report 
which  includes  all  necessary  totals.  This  is  obtained  auto¬ 
matically  from  one  run  of  one  group  of  punched  cards. 
Other  reports  pertaining  to  any  of  the  data  which  have 
been  punched  into  the  cards  can  be  quickly  obtained. 

The  punched  card  method  has  been  referred  to  as  “an 
Innovation  in  Control”.  It  furnishes  an  up-to-the-minute 
record  of  purchases,  sales,  mark-downs,  advances  and 
transfers  for  each  department.  It  eliminates  the  usual 
differences  resulting  from  outstanding  purchases  and  sales. 
The  method  is  especially  suited  to  the  preparation  of  Pay¬ 
roll  Records,  Merchandise  Control  Records,  Personnel 
Statistics,  Sales  Audits,  Accounts  Payable  and  many  other 
important  business  documents. 

There  is  an  International  representative  in  your  vicinity 
who  stands  ready  to  give  you  full  cooperation  and  complete 
information.  Call  him  today. 


Send  for  these 
important  foldei^ 

These  folders  give  detailed  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  punched  card  method  as  it 
is  being  applied  today  in  modem  de¬ 
partment  stores. 


International  Business  Machines  Corporation 


World  Headquarters  Building 
590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Branch  Offices  in  Principal 
Cities  of  the  World 
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$10,000,000  aniuially.  By  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  work  of  this 
research  department  consists  in  as¬ 
sisting  the  merchandising  divisions 
to  obtain  better  performances. 

The  Small  Wares  Business 

Second — I  wonder  whether  the 
larger  stores  particularly  haven’t  al- 
1  wed  too  much  of  the  small  wares 
business  to  get  away  from  them — 
into  the  hands  of  other  competitive 
retailers.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
amount  of  the  average  net  sale  in 
small  ware  departments  may  be 
small  the  service  requirements  are 
equally  small  and  gross  margins  are 
relatively  as  good  as  in  the  larger 
item  departments.  The  pure  notions 
business  is  no  longer  a  real  part  of 
department  store  trade  and  thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  of  transactions 
are  made  daily  in  the  stores  of  these 
competing  retailers  in  every  city — 
those  who  specialize  in  small  wares 
— which,  but  for  neglect,  might  have 
been  made  in  the  department  stores. 
This  formerly  constituted  a  good 
part  of  department  store  volume.  In 
Norway  and  Denmark  the  chains 
and  variety  stores,  as  we  know 
them,  do  not  at  all  exist — so  all  of 
that  small-item,  mostly  take-with 
business,  goes  to  the  department 
stores.  In  Sweden  there  are  two 
chains  consisting  of  alwut  25  varie¬ 
ty  stores,  the  larger  of  the  two 
chains  being  partly  owned  by  one 
of  Stockholm’s  department  stores. 
In  one  of  the  largest  stores  in 
Scandinavia,  10%  of  the  number  of 
transactions  last  year  were  in  No¬ 
tions  and  Art  Needlework  Depart¬ 
ments,  and  that  store’s  net  profit 
ratio  would  make  99%  of  our  stores 
turn  green  with  envy. 

Advertising  Cost 

Third — I  believe  we’ve  gone  too 
far  in  our  advertising  expenditures ; 
that  we’re  operating,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  field  of  diminishing  returns. 
This  may  all  have  come  about  be¬ 
cause  of  highly  competitive  condi¬ 
tions  which  we  ourselves  created — 
to  the  end  that  our  customers  won’t 
come  into  our  stores  unless,  figura¬ 
tively,  we  shout  from  the  house  tops 
or,  perhaps,  this  is  only  our  belief. 
Or  it  may  be  that  we  are  providing 
a  subsidy  for  the  periodicals  which 
our  customers  read,  to  enable  such 
periodicals  to  give  much  more  than 
their  money’s  worth — as  they  do — 


to  their  readers.  That  may  Ije  satis¬ 
factory  to  all ;  I  don’t  wish  to  argue 
the  point.  I  have  nothing  against 
our  newspapers,  which  are,  on  the 
whole,  not  equalled  anywhere.  But 
if  distribution  costs,  i.  e.,  retail  costs 
in  particular,  are  to  l)e  criticized, 
let  us  not  forget  to  point  to  what 
retailing,  through  its  advertising  ex¬ 
penditure,  is  doing  to  enable  the 
newsjjapers  of  the  country  to  do 
such  a  fine  educational  job  for  their 
readers. 

rtf  *  * 

For  years,  we  have  talked  about 
the  dangers  inherent  in  a  rising  op¬ 
erating  ratio.  Yet,  comparatively 
little  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
direction  of  reducing  costs  for  the 
trade  as  a  whole.  It  may  be  easy 
to  satisfy  ourselves  by  saying  that 


when  business  volume  increases  our 
expense  ratio  will  decline.  But  will 
this  satisfy  the  consumer — ultimate¬ 
ly  ?  It-  may  be  broadminded  to  say 
— and  perhaps  correct  too — that 
half  of  our  costs  are  direct  lal)or 
costs,  and  the  other  half  also  pro¬ 
vide  payrolls ;  payrolls  of  those  who 
furnish  us  with  supplies  and  ser¬ 
vice,  and  that  if  our  expenses  were 
reduced  there  would  be  just  so 
much  less  being  distributed  in  pay¬ 
rolls — but  will  this  satisfy  the  con¬ 
sumer  ultimately  ? 

So,  I  say,  if  we  are  seriously  in¬ 
terested  in  reducing  retail  operating 
costs,  perhaps  we  can  learn  some¬ 
thing  from  our  European  contem¬ 
poraries. 

An  address  delivered  at  the  Pacific  Coast 
Controllers’  Convention,  September  14-17. 


Streamlining  the  Credit  Department 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


lie  assured  of  having  his  or  her 
capacity  made  known  to  the  store 
management. 

Outline  of  Mechanical  Aids 

Confronted  as  we  were  with  the 
task  of  developing  and  polishing  an 
entire  credit  staff,  it  was  natural 
enough  that  we  should  seize  upon 
every  mechanical  device  that  would 
aid  in  minimizing  our  personnel 
problem. 

In  our  authorizing  section  we  find 
that  straight-rack  panel  holders  per¬ 
mit  quicker  reference  than  rotary 
racks:  telephone  authorization  gives 
greater  speed  than  tube  systems ; 
visible  histor\'  sheets  sjieed  up  re¬ 
fers.  and  by  having  the  binders 
racked  alongside  the  telephones,  we 
find  refers  can  lie  disposed  of  in 
forty-five  seconds. 

Greatest  aid.  however,  has  been 
the  Charga-Plate.  By  virtue  of  this 
device  w-e  can  operate  with  one  au- 
thorizer  to  7000  accounts,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  one  authorizer  to  each 
3000  accounts  under  a  system  of 
authorizing  all  charges  over  one  or 
two  dollars.  Also,  the  Charga- 
Plate,  by  increasing  legibility,  speeds 
up  the  sorting  of  saleschecks  for 
posting,  and  by  the  same  virtue,  re¬ 
duces  postings  to  wrong  accounts. 

In  our  accounts  receivable  office, 
we  have  tripled  our  production  fig¬ 
ure  in  sorting  saleschecks  for  post¬ 
ing  by  use  of  a  standard  sorting  de¬ 


vice.  Open  trays  save  time  that 
would  lie  lost  in  using  locked  bind¬ 
ers.  In  turn,  the  Recordak  single 
bill  system  gave  us  a  45%  increase 
in  posting  production. 

The  volume  handled  by  these  two 
divisions  makes  them  most  suscep¬ 
tible  to  such  measures,  but  the  other 
sections  can  be  aided  by  such  things 
as  sorting  racks,  good  filing  sys¬ 
tems,  convenient  working  arrange¬ 
ments  and  rapid  means  of  com¬ 
munication. 

In  this  connection,  the  teletype¬ 
writer  has  enabled  us  to  get  our 
applications  into  the  Credit  Bureau 
of  Greater  New  York  at  a  time  rate 
of  one  hour  per  100  names,  with 
no  trouble  from  illegible  writing, 
no  delays  due  to  messengers  or  mail 
deliveries,  and  at  very  small  ex- 
jiense. 

While  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe, 
we  plan,  in  the  future,  to  speed  up 
our  collection  work  with  the  auto¬ 
matic  typewriter. 

Operating  Results  Obtained 

This  policy  of  supplying  our  staff 
with  all  feasible  mechanical  aids 
has  enabled  us  to  keep  our  payroll 
cost  at  1%,  while  the  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division  shows  an  average 
of  1.3%  for  1937. 

To  give  a  clearer  picture,  with  a 
total  of  20,000  accounts  in  our  three 
classes  of  charge,  deferred  payment 
and  couixm  accounts,  we  use  a  staff 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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\n  the  Entire  United  States . . . 


- V 


47% 

™c  1 1 5  IAR6EST  DEPARTMEI 
IE  INSURED  BY  ONE  COM 


Why': 


LIBERTY  MUTUAL’S  Safety  Engineers  are  Specialists  in 
Department  Store  Accident  Problems 

Some  years  ago  Liberty  Mutual  was  organized  by  a  group  of  insurance  buyers. 
Their  Aim;  To  earn  lower  insurance  rates  through  the  elimination  of  accident 
hazards.  Their  Methods:  To  apply  the  highest  type  of  Safety  Engineering  to  the 
solution  of  each  individual  policyholder’s  problem.  The  Result:  Today  Liberty 
Mutual  is  the  largest  writer  of  Compensation  Insurance  in  America  and  in  the 
department  store  field.  For  example,  it  insures  47%  of  the  115  largest  stores. 

Early  in  its  efforts  to  wipe  out  the  cause  of  accidents  in  stores,  Liberty  Mu¬ 
tual  found  the  only  solution  was  a  specific  treatment  of  each  individual  store’s 
problems.  No  two  were  alike.  Thus  before  making  safety  recommendations,  we 
survey  all  hazard  sources;  study  thoroughly  the  potential  risks  of  elevators, 
escalators,  congestion  points,  displays,  demonstrations.  Then  we  work  with  you 
to  control  accidents  both  among  your  employees  and  customers. 

In  your  store.  Liberty  Mutual’s  Specialized  Service  can  mean  fewer  accidents, 
substantial  insurance  savings,  and  the  preservation  of  customer  goodwill.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  claims  are  promptly  investigated  and  fairly  settled. 
Write  today  on  your  business  letterhead  for  facts  as  to  exactly  where  and  how 
you  may  save  under  this  proved  plan. 

•From  data  provided  by  N.R.D.G.A.  Bulletin. 


LIBERTY  W  MUTUAL 

1 N  SU  RANG  O  M  PA  N  Y 

Home  Offiie:  I'S  Bcrkeky  Street.  Boston,  .Mass. 

Offices  in  priniipul  cities  from  coast  to  coast 
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and  only  by 

Railway  Express 

Have  your  goods  shipped  anywhere, 
everywhere,  without  waits,  worries, 
waste.  Profit  by  our  convenient,  re¬ 
ceipted  pick-up  and  delivery  service 
—  direct  from  your  door  to  your  cus¬ 
tomers',  with  no  extra  charge,  in  oil 
cities  and  principal  towns.  Quick, 
through  routing  on  fast  express  trains 
Super-speed  by  AIR  EXPRESS— nation¬ 
wide  —  2500  miles  overnight,  tow 
cost.  High  economy — and  o  conve¬ 
nient,  complete  service  you  can’t  get 
anywhere  else.  To  get  it,  merely  phone 
our  nearest  office. 

RAILWAY 

EXPRESS 

Agency  Inc. 


NATION-WIDE  MM.  ill  R  SERVICE 


Regional  Offices  Established  for 
Unjust  Enrichment  and  Processing 
Tax  Refunds 


ON  August  22,  1938  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  announced 
that  13  regional  offices  have 
been  established  throughout  the 
United  States  in  connection  with 
unjust  enrichment  tax  cases  and 
processing  tax  refund  cases. 

The  announcement  made  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  effect  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  these  regional  offices  is  two¬ 
fold.  First,  to  expedite  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  unjust  enrichment  tax 
liabilities,  and,  second,  to  secure  the 
earlier  settlement  of  taxpayers’ 
claims  for  refund  of  processing  and 
floor  stock  taxes  paid. 

This  refers  lx)th  to  claims  for  re¬ 
fund  of  the  tax  content  of  taxable 
commodities  remaining  on  the 
shelves  of  retailers  as  of  January  6, 
1936,  as  well  as  claims  for  refund 
of  floor  stock  taxes  paid  in  the  latter 
part  of  1933. 

The  announcement  further  states 
that  this  arrangement  is  also  in¬ 
tended  to  provide  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country  with  an  opportunity, 
not  only  for  an  earlier  settlement  of 
their  claims  for  refund  and  for  an 
earlier  determination  of  their  tax 
liabilities,  but  also  for  more  direct 
contact,  during  the  procedure,  with 
examining  officers  and  their  super¬ 
visors  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue. 

The  offices  and  the  states  they 
cover  are  as  follows:  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  covering  the  States  of 
Florida,  Georgia,  and  South  Caro¬ 


lina.  Boston,  Massachusetts,  cover¬ 
ing  the  States  of  Connecticut, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont. 
Chicago,  Illinois,  covering  the  States 
of  Illinois  and  Indiana.  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  covering  the  States  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  the 
23rd  Collection  District  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Dallas,  Texas,  covering  the 
States  of  Louisana,  Mississippi,  and 
Texas.  Denver,  Colorado,  covering 
the  States  of  Colorado,  Idaho,  Mon¬ 
tana,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wy¬ 
oming. 

Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  cov¬ 
ering  the  States  of  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia. 

Nashville,  Tennesee,  covering  the 
States  of  .\labama,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee.  New  York,  New  York, 
covering  the  State  of  New  York. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  covering  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  the  States  of 
Delaw'are,  Maryland.  New  Jersey, 
and  the  1st  and  12th  Collection  Dis¬ 
tricts  of  Pennsylvania. 

St.  Paid,  Minnesota,  covering  the 
States  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebras¬ 
ka,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
and  Wisconsin. 

San  Francisco,  California,  cover¬ 
ing  the  States  of  Arizona,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Nevada,  Oregon,  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  the  Territories  of  .\laska 
and  Hawaii. 

U’ichita,  Kansas,  covering  the 
States  of  .\rkansas,  Kansas, 
Missouri,  and  Oklahoma. 


Streamlining  the  Credit  Department 

(Continued  from  page  76) 


of  18  i)eople  to  cover  the  functions 
of  interviewing,  authorizing,  book¬ 
keeping,  bill  adjustment,  cashiering, 
collection  and  inactive  solicitation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  capacity  for 
increased  production  has  enhanced 
the  importance  of  our  clericals  and 
justified  higher  rates  of  pay  (to  the 
extent  of  ten  percent). 

We  have  demonstrated  in  our 
operation  that  streamlining  the  cred¬ 
it  office  by  the  ready  acceptance  of 
useful  mechanical  aids  will  in  itself 


produce  direct  savings  which  iriore 
than  justify  the  involved  investment 
(and  mental  readjustment).  But 
beyond  this,  and  of  much  greater 
importance,  such  streamlining,  by 
making  jxjssible  a  smaller  and  con¬ 
sequently  closer  knit  staff,  means 
fewer  individual  weaknesses,  fewer 
errors,  fewer  possibilities  of  inept 
customer  handling  and  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  chance  to  arouse  in  the  entire 
group  a  real  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  department. 
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1$  YOUR  MERCHANDISE 


as  modem  as  your  customers? 


•  mnd  •cW  tolutlon. 
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Throunh  rigid  labora¬ 
tory  tests  technicians 
check  fabrics  for  color 
fastness  and  award  the 
“Color  Tested”  seal  to 
those  which  meet  the 
requirements.  When  a 
fabric  bears  this  seal, 
you  can  be  certain  it’s 
dyed  with  the  fastest 
colors  available. 


ARE  YOU  MEETING 
CONSUMER  DEMAND  WITH 
COLOR  TESTED  MERCHANDISE? 


COLOR  FASTNESS  in  dyed  merchan¬ 
dise  is  not  something  you  can  see 
as  a  buyer.  But  the  customer  can  see 
faded  color  in  “guaranteed  washable” 
goods — if  you  are  not  test-sure. 

The  “Color  Tested”  seal  takes  the 
guesswork  out  of  colored  merchandise 
—sets  up  standards  of  fastness  that  are 
certain  to  increase  the  sale  of  colored 
goods  by  strengthening  consumer  con¬ 
fidence  in  them.  And  it’s  this  seal  that 
helps  decrease  your  color  complaints 
and  increase  your  profits. 


BETTER  FABRICS  TESTING  BUREAU,  Inc. 

Official  Laboratory  of  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

101  WEST  31st  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SELL  COLORED  GOODS  WITH  CONFIDENCE! 


DON’T  WONDER  about  color  fastness!  Ask  for  the  “Color  Tested” 
seal  the  next  time  you  are  in  the  market.  Tell  your  salespeople 
about  it  so  they  can  answer  the  color  question  intelligently. 

A  promotional  portfolio  will  be  sent  on  request  to  help  you  sell 
“Color  Tested”  merchandise.  “Question  and  Answer”  leaflets  are  also 
available  for  your  salespeople.  For  additional  information  and  list  of 
manufacturers  qualified  to  use  the  “Color  Tested”  seal,  write  the 
Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  Inc. 


Co\of  rastnes* 


P£NNSyLVAN/A 

jOfT'es  M  Mv'Lab*^.  Manoger 
ACROSS  fROM  PENNSYIVANIA  STATION,  N  Y. 
Stalier  Ope'Q»ea  •  Ot^ef  Slolitt  Motei$  >n 
Boston  Bofto  o  C<ev*;jQnd  Detroit  St.  lou*s 


A  Call  for  Consumer  Cooperation 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


New  York  figures  are  indicative  of 
the  general  trend.  Since  June,  fac¬ 
tory  employment  in  that  state  has 
advanced  6  percent,  while  payrolls 
have  increased  9  percent.  The  Aug¬ 
ust  rise  was  more  than  seasonal  and 
reports  from  other  industrial  areas 
reveal  a  similar  encouraging  trend. 
The  situation  should  be  particularly 
welcome  to  those  who  have  had 
ample  funds  hut  have  not  l)een  in 
the  mood  to  buy  other  than  strict 
essentials.  Merchants  are  in  the  fa¬ 
vorable  position  of  having  reduced 
their  inventories  below  a  year  ago, 
thus  clearing  the  way  for  replace¬ 
ment  of  new  merchandise  on  an  at¬ 
tractive  price  basis.  The  present 
tendency  to  firmer  prices  should 
justify  the  American  people  to  seek 
opportunities  to  broaden  their  shop¬ 
ping  lists  to  include  home-wares, 
semi-luxuries  and  durable  goods. 
This  type  of  spending  would  not 
only  serve  to  supply  pent-up  and 
long  deferred  need  but  would  sub¬ 
stantially  expand  employment  op¬ 
portunities  for  creating  wealth  by 
creating  goods. 


same  degree  of  civic  pride  as 
broad,  clean  streets,  fine  public 
buildings,  parks  and  other  public 
institutions.  Retailers  have  created 
these  stores  as  a  result  of  the  de¬ 
sires  and  the  needs  of  the  peo])le. 
It  is  an  illustration  of  the  remark¬ 
able  organization  of  retail  distribu¬ 
tion  that  a  new  fashion  or  a  new 
type  of  merchandise  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  today  and  that  within  a  few 
days  it  can  be  offered  for  sale  in 
stores  in  the  most  remote  parts  of 
the  nation.  This  efficient  retail  sys¬ 
tem  permits  inventors  to  cajfitalize 
their  ideas,  accelerates  mass  produc¬ 
tion,  and  gives  the  public  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  modern 
progress. 

*  *  * 


Retail  trade  improvement  is  al¬ 
ready  natioiiwide  and  the  economic 
horizons  are  encouraging.  The 
changing  trend  in  the  national  in¬ 
come  has  been  upward  beginning 
with  July.  Employment  conditions 
in  the  past  two  months  have  defi¬ 
nitely  improved.  Because  of  its 
diversified  industrial  structure,  the 
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Chicago  Offico: 

HOTELS  STATLER  COMPANY,  INC. 
77  WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET 


A  College  with  Something  to  Sell 

(Continued  from  page  65) 


brought  to  the  job. 

The  percentage  of  graduates  in¬ 
tending  to  enter  retailing  is  much 
smaller  than  the  percentage  of 
freshmen  who  indicate  an  interest 
in  the  prospect.  Why  is  this?  Do 
retailers  feel  it  unnecessary  to  point 
out  the  advantages  of  their  profes¬ 
sion  ?  Considering  the  dramatic 
history  of  “trading”  and  the  good 
jobs  to  be  had,  one  wonders  why 
so  many  fine  students  are  pulled  off 
into  other  lines  ? 

Actual  selling  experience  is  one 
of  the  finest  training  grounds,  one 
of  the  best  basic  educations  a  stu¬ 
dent  can  get,  no  matter  what  his 
eventual  field.  And  twenty  weeks  of 
it  has  done  many  an  Antioch  stu¬ 
dent  worlds  of  'good.  But  it  is 
the  next  year  that  is  the  crucial 
point  in  determining  the  student's 
path.  He’d  like  to  take  a  look 
backstage.  He  has  learned  he 
can’t  be  a  buyer  or  an  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  in  a  year — or  perhaps 
five — but  he  wants  to  observe 
more  closely  what  goes  on,  what 


“executive  jxist”  in  a  store  really 
means.  In  hospitals,  in  settlements, 
in  factories,  in  laboratories,  he 
perfomis  comparatively  menial  jobs, 
jobs  of  relative  unimportance,  jobs 
not  requiring  great  backgrounds, 
but  he  is  close  to  the  men  he 
is  emulating;  he  knows  specifi¬ 
cally  what  he  may  expect.  As  a 
clerk  in  a  busy  department  store, 
and  usually  during  busy  seasons, 
the  student  hesitates  to  annoy  the 
buyer  with  questions,  isn’t  quite 
sure  how  to  learn  more  than  his  im¬ 
mediate  task.  Try  as  he  will  he  finds 
it  difficult  to  see  much  beyond  the 
stock  room.  He  does  a  good  job 
of  his  assignment.  He’d  like  to  see 
a  little  farther. 

.\ntioch  appreciates  the  contribu¬ 
tion  stores  have  made  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  hundreds  of  students.  We 
feel  the  stores  get  a  fair  exchange 
in  good  personnel,  fine  type  people. 
We  think  they’d  get  even  better 
long-range  returns  if  a  greater 
variety  of  jobs  v^ere  opened. 


•  You  know  how  it  is  when  there 
is  something  new  and  unusual  in 
your  line.  The  word  gets  around. 
Just  so  with  the  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania!  Everybody’s  talking  about 
its  new  version  of  glamour.  A 
sweep  of  changes  that  add  enjoy¬ 
ment  to  your  visit... new  beauty 
in  the  lobby... new  charm  in  the 
Bar... new  color  in  the  Cafe  Rouge 
...innovations  in  your  spacious 
bedroom.  Next  time  in  New  York 
see  why  retail  men  flock  to  the 
Pennsylvania! 

I 

•  CONVENIENT  by  foot  or  sub¬ 
way  fare  to  anywhere  in  the  city. 


